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QUIETUS. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Man and his strife! and beneath him the 
Earth in her green repose, 

And out of the Earth he cometh, and into 
the Earth he goes. 


O sweet at last is the Silence, O sweet at the 
warfare’s close! 

For out of the Silence he cometh, and into 
the Silence he goes. 


And the great sea round him glistens, and 
above him the great Night glows, 
And out of the Night he cometh, and into 


the Night he goes. 
— The Speaker. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In leaving half a million to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ‘‘to aid and encour- 
age the trustees in carrying out more 
practically and thoroughly the coeduca- 
tion of women,’’ the late Joseph M. Ben- 
nett did an admirable thing, and we are 
glad to see that the Supreme Court has 
upheld the legality of the will. 








The old idea that a woman cannot keep 
a secret has been disproved in Kansas. If 
it was ever true, it ceases to be true after 
women have been educated by the ballot. 
At the primary election in Topeka the 
other day, the Woman’s League conduct- 
ed a “still hunt’’ against an obnoxious 
candidate for councilman, Mr. M. Snattin- 
ger, and beat him. Mr. Snattinger has 
been a prominent champion of illegal 
liquor-selling, and the women thought 
that an avowed advocate of law-breaking 
was not a fit man for a city officer. The 
success of their campaign and the abso- 
lute silence with which it was carried out 
are the subject of general comment by the 
Topeka press. It is said that the women 
did not even let their intentions be known 
to the man whom they meant to elect in 
Mr. Snattinger’s place, and that this gen- 
tleman, Mr. C. V. Wolfe, did not know 
that he was being voted for nntil the vot- 
ing was more than half over. It is re- 
markable that a secret should have been 
80 well kept by so large a number of per- 
sons, whether men or women. 





Under the heading, ‘tA Good Time for 
4Pleasant Smile,’’the Topeka Herald says: 
“The most successful ‘still hunt’ ever 
made in Topeka politics was that which 
defeated Mr. Snattinger for councilman 
in the Third Ward. It was brilliantly 
Planned and skillfully executed, and the 
best thing for the friends of the victim to 
do is to share the good humor which it 
aroused, and take their medicine. - The 
‘still hunt’ in politics is generally recog- 
nized as a legitimate-method, if you can 
Work it.% .'. A 0:1! . , 





Commenting on the election, the To- 
peka Capital said: ‘*The women are figur- 
ing prominently in city politics this 
spring, as they did a year ago. During 
the polling yesterday, women workers in 
every ward were busy getting out other 
women, and particularly in the wards in 
which the Woman’s League was leading a 
fight upon some undesirable opponent. 
It was in the Third Ward that the women 
did their work. By their careful work 
they succeeded in keeping the candidacy 
of C. V. Wolfe a secret from even Mr. 
Wolfe himself, and succeeded in giving 
him the astonishing support which he re- 
ceived. Thesupporters of Mr. Snattinger 
did not know of Wolfe’s candidacy until 
afternoon,”’ 





At this election in Topeka, Mrs, A. H. 
Horton and Mrs. H. F. Baker served as 
judge and clerk, respectively, upon the 
election board of the second precinct of 
the Third Ward. In the first precinct of 
the Third Ward,Mrs. J. W. Stout and Mrs. 
Nora B. Sinnell were elected as clerks. 
In the second precinct of the Fourth Ward, 
Mrs. Carrie E. Cope was made a clerk, 
while in the fourth precinct Mrs. M. F. 
Huron was chosen as judge and Miss 
Mabel Norman, clerk. In the first of the 
Sixth, Mrs. J. M. Hawley served as an 
election clerk, The Topeka Capital says: 
“Over the city the election boards were of 
an unusually intelligent order. In the 
first precinct of the Second Ward, alone, a 
clerk had to be removed for incompe- 
tency. His name was not learned last 
evening.”’ 





The taking away of the school vote 
from Kentucky mothers in cities of the 
second class is a bad thing for the chil- 
dren and for the schools, but it will be a 
very good thing for the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, which is sure to re- 
ceive a large accession of new members, 
An account of the causes that led to the 
Legislature’s action is given elsewhere, 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The program committee for the biennial 
of the General Federation at Los Angeles 
has chosen an attractive list of club wom- 
en to preside over the various meetings. 
Mrs, Anna D. West is to have charge of 
civics. Miss Ellen C. Sabin, of Milwau- 
kee, who holds a chair in the Milwaukee- 
Downer College, will direct the meeting 
on education. The evening devoted to 
literature, which is usually a stat occa- 
sion, will be in charge of Mrs, May Alden 
Ward, Mrs. Denis T. S. Denison, of New 
York, the vice-president, will direct the 
meeting on civil service, a subject to be 
presented to the convention for the first 
time. For the press meeting, Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie, of Chicago, has been chosen; for 
the art meeting, Mrs. A. H. Brockway, of 
Brooklyn; while Mrs. Florence Kelley, of 
New York, will preside over the industrial 
meeting. Some of the other subjects to 
be considered are club houses, travelling 
libraries, forestry, and the Audubon 
movement, —_ 

By invitation of the Alden Club of 
Franklin, the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation will meet in the Congregational 
Church in Franklin on April 9. The day 
will be in charge of the joint committee of 
club and college women appointed to 
work in the interests of the elementary 
public schools. In the morning, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer will speak on ‘*The 
Schools for the Children,’’ and Dr. Thom- 
as M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools 
in Springfield, on ‘‘The Number of Pupils 
per Teacher.”’” Gen. Curtis Guild will 
give the principal address in the after- 
noon. 

The Q. and Q. Club of Winthrop, Mass., 
has just presented a portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the public library of the town. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Claire H. Gurney will speak at 3 
Park Street, Tuesday, March 25, at 3 P. M., 
on ‘‘Margaret Fuller.’’ 

As Miss Vida Goldstein, of Australia, 
who was expected to speak, is not coming 
to Boston until April, Mrs. Gurney has 
kindly consented to give her paper. 

Mrs. Gurney, is an attractive speaker, 
and has made a study of the life of Mar- 
garet Fuller, whom she considers the 
great woman of America. The Associa- 
tion is fortunate to secure such a speaker 
at short notice, and it. is hoped that a 
large audience will be present to hear her. 
Members are admitted by ticket, and all 
others on payment of 15 cents. Light re- 
freshments will be served as usual. 





PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG'S VIEW OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 


BY KATHARINE MERRILL. 

In two articles on American education 
published in the Atlantic Monthly,* Pro- 
fesser Miinsterberg of Harvard has drawn 
general attention to certain defects in our 
system, and his remarks are worthy of 
the serious consideration of any one that 
has at heart true educational progress. 
But if in these articles he is almost ultra 
progressive, in his later contribution to 
the International Monthly entitled ‘*The 
American Woman,’’ he has expressed 
ideas that appear to be the result of some- 
what hasty generalization rather than of 
profound insight or broad experience in 
the social forces and problems of our 
civilization, and the article seems on the 
whole misleading and retrogressive. 

In a way, the weakness of this article is 
the same as the strengh of the others, for 
they are all based on comparison of Ger- 
many and America, Now everybody 
knows that German education in its 
power to give accuracy and to create pro- 
ductive scholars is superior to America. 
We acknowledge this fully, though we 
may not feel that the German methods 
are best adapted in detail to producing 
similar results here. In the matter of ed- 
ucation, Professor Miinsterberg is on his 
own ground; but when his comparison 
concerns more than half the humanity 
that makes up the two nations, and the 
political and social characteristics and 
ideals that control them, the question is 
at least more open to debate. The Amer- 
ican woman is surely not faultless, yet 
whether our nation would be much bene- 
fitted by importing the German woman as 
a model for imitation, as Professor Miin- 
sterberg seems to wish, may well be 
doubted. 

Germans as a rule have little sympathy 
or respect for the ideas which are at the 
root of our political actions and our so- 
cial ideals. Puvlitical freedom and the 
social outcome of it are the things that 
more than aught else distinguish the 
United States; in Germany they scarcely 
exist. This difference is radical, and 
makes it almost impossible for the two 
nations to sympathize, or to value prop- 
erly the principles underlying their re- 
spective civilizations. Built in part on 
revolution, in part on long-inherited tra- 
ditions of liberty, and in part on the ac- 
cidental liberty of a new and practically 
foeless land, this country. can hardly be 
well understood by a representative of a 
government whose very existence from 
the beginning has depended on its mili- 
tary power. Our civilization has in the 
nature of things been expansive,diffusive; 
German, or more strictly Prussian, civil- 
ization has in the nature of things been 
concentrated and exclusive. How shall 
we expect to find a similar social outcome 
from such different political conditions? 
Or how can it be wise to use the one as a 
model for the other? 

Nor is it wise, either, for any American 
to claim to understand his country. It is 
Chaos out of which worlds may be made. 
It is European confusion confounded by a 
new democracy. Its government is an 
experiment, its civilization an unformed 
thing, and its age but a hundred and 
twenty-five years. People have flocked 
here from all over the globe, bringing 
with them what a mixture of races, 
creeds, political ideas, and social condi- 
tions! If we stop but for a moment to 
review some of the elements in this mix- 
ture, we shall be struck afresh with the 
extreme difficulty of judging the value of 
this or that ‘element of it, and with the 
extreme ease of suggesting solutions that 
are no solutions atall. The United States 
offers to any observer the most complex 
problems, the most swiftly changing con- 
ditions, and these on the largest scale, of 
any country in the world. It is full of 
inconsistencies and apparently irreconcil- 
able differences. 

In politics, for example, the discrepancy 
between theory and practice is notorious. 
Democratic as we still are in spirit and 
principle, we are nevertheless to a large 
extent ruled_by corporations and bosses. 
Democracy has too often brought the 
wrong men to the top, men who are 
skilled organizers, indeed, but who show 
neither patriotism nor moral sense. Bad 
as this is, and great as is the indifference 
to it, there seems, on the other hand, a 
growing sentiment against such party 
leaders, and a growing wish in the led to 
have more voice in the decision of affairs. 
Here and there are those who will fight 


* Since then incorporated in a book. 





the wealth of the trusts, and a better-, 
trained civil service, that flywheel of gov- 
ernment, is already somewhat realized, 
The efficient operation, in some cases at 
least, of municipal franchise laws is like- 
wise a good sign for the future. 

In religion, as in government, our coun- 
try is an anomaly. It has no State church, 
All kinds of creeds and isms flourish here. 
Conservative Presbyterians retain their 
old catechism, and Rome sends over a car- 
dinal for the consecration of a bishop. 
Ultra-radical ethical societies exist, all 
holding Sunday meetings and services, 
The followers of General Booth tramp the 
streets with drum and colors to rescue 
the poor, while the ritual of High Church 
Episcopalianism attracts the rich and the 
wsthetic. Theosophists, seeking to expe- 
rience the trances of the Buddhists, and 
believers in the mechanical mysticism of 
Swedenborg, live side by side. Customs 
are as various as creeds, Our Constitu- 
tion does not mention the name of the 
Deity, yet each House of Congress has its 
chaplain, and our coins declare our trust 
in God. Some schools have compulsory 
chapel services, while the board of a cos- 
mopolitan city discourages, if it does not 
prohibit, Bible-reading and prayer. We 
have only one national holy-day, Thanks- 
giving, set apart by Presidential procla- 
mation, Sunday is observed in many 
ways, its services varying from the sing- 
ing of the.mass to football games. But 
this diversity, though it may scatter our 
energy, does not destroy it. Back of all 
the difference, and the indifference, is a 
certain concord of sentiment that keeps 
the country as a whole religious, that 
holds the Christian church in one or an- 
other of its sects as the moral and reli- 
gious standard everywhere, 

In population and culture we are as 
varied, as little homogeneous, as it would 
seem possible to be. Nothing is fixed 
and settled; all is transitional, variable, 
fluid. What seem to be types come and 
go so quickly as to leave little trace of 
themselves. Lowell’s Hosea Bigelow was 
once typical enough; where is he now? 
The Virginia planter has disappeared 
with his plantation, and the ‘‘genuine”’ 
cowboy will soon be as extinct as Leather- 
stocking. Wesaythatthere is no class 
distinction here, yet there is a mixture of 
every possible kind. A man’s station in 
society depends on accident, wealth, oc- 
cupation, birth, education, ability to keep 
up appearances. Every standard is rec- 
ognized, none is supreme. The absence 
of sharply-defined classes has many im- 
portant results in our civilization. It 
allows the chance to find the level on 
which our abilities and character should 
place us; but it also excites false ambi- 
tions, and tends to destroy all recognition 
and respect for the inherent difference 
between person and person. The servant 
question is here of course directly involved. 
The indiscriminate mingling results, too, 
in an excessive desire everywhere for 
wealth and luxury, showy houses and fine 
clothes. These, to the many, are palpa- 
ble evidence of all that can be wished— 
leisure, culture, and the rest. The great 
commercial and industrial development, 
especially since the Civil War, the sudden 
making of large fortunes and the conse- 
quent display, have turned people’s heads; 
a restless fever uf excitement over money- 
getting, business, progress, has burned in 
their blood, and this is ministered to and 
increased by blatant advertising and a 
corrupt press. People have time for 
nothing, because everything must be 
done, seized, understood, used, at once. 
Every conceivable subject is included in 
school curricula, or lectured on hastily to 
the public, and societies are formed with 
the specific purpose of ‘‘making culture 
hustle.’ Everything seems exaggerated, 
overwrought, hysterical. Plain words 
have no meaning, hyperbole is the com- 
mon speech. The simple, genuine, un- 
affected, seem lost. 

And yet, despite all this, there is a 
sanity in our better journals, a thorough- 
ness in our best schools and educators, a 
wholesomeness, large -heartedness, and 
breadth in our better business and pro- 
fessional men, in and out of cities, that 
check the immoderation and give the 
most hope for thefuture. Prosperity has 
induced a certain generosity which, if 
reckless, is also kindly; and the sense in 
the population at large of having great 
things to do arouses courage, enthusiasm, 
and ideality. The average intelligence is 
not despicable, and, better still, the aver- 
age morality is good. An American 
crowd on pleasure bent is vulgar and 
noisy, but on the whole not drunken’ or 


(Continued ou page 90.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss VipA GOLDSTEIN will not arrive 
in Boston before April 7. Her present 
address is 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York City. 


Mrs. HumpHREY WARD has written a 
new novel, which deals with the revo't of 
a young girl against the conventious of 
English society. It is entitled “lady 
Rose’s Daughter,’ and will appear in 
Harper's as a serial, 


Mrs. Estuer HERRMANN, whose name 
has been associated with many generous 
gifts to benevolent projects and club ac- 
tivities, will be given a testimonial ban- 
quet by the women’s clubs of New York 
City. Mrs. Herrmann has been for many 
years a quiet but faithful worker for 
equal suffrage. 


Mrs. MARGARET DALY has become the 
owner of the First National Bank of Butte, 
Mont. Its financial condition was jeop- 
ardized by Cashier Henry Matteson, who 
embezzled $170,000, Mrs. Daly wil! pay 
an assessment of 60 percent. levied by the 
United States Comptroller to cover the 
defalcation of the cashier. Matteson’s 
shortage will thus be made good. 


Miss HELEN NIcCoLAyY, the daughter of 
John Nicolay, was her father’s right-hand 
man in all his literary labors during the 
last ten years of his life. She is herself a 
writer of ability. She is also an artist, 
and brought home some charming pictures 
that she painted while spending last win- 
ter with her father on the Nile, Miss 
Nicolay contributed to the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL the recent graphic description of 
Miss Mabel Hay Barrows’s play ‘The 
White Butterfly.” . 


Miss CAROLINE BARTH gave an address 
at the recent celebration by the women 
employed in the Austrian postal and tele- 
graph service of the thirtieth anniversary 
of women’s admission to the service, In 
1872, forty women were first employed in 
telegraphy, as an experiment. In 1874, 
women were first tried in the post-office. 
Miss Barth is reported as saying: ‘‘Our 
present celebration is not a jubilee, but it 
is the end of a thirty years’ war. We 
have had to contend with prejudice, but 
we have won, for the number of women 
in the employ of the government has in- 
creased from forty to more than 3,000.” 


Miss LILLIE ANGELL of Orange, N. J., 
has discovered a new species of violet, 
and it has been named Viola Angellae, 
after the discoverer, by Charles Louis Pol- 
lard, curator of plants at the Smithsonian 
Institute. Miss Angell is an enthusiastic 
amateur botanist. When she discovered 
this new type of violet growing on the 
Orange Mountain, she sent specimens to 
the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Pollard 
sent for additional specimens, which he 
planted beside the ordinary violets, Viola 
Palmata, but the new plants showed no 
tendency to approach the familiar kind in 
general characteristics. The flowers of 
the newly discovered plant are violet pur- 
ple, of a large size, and the leaves are 
large and glossy. 


Mrs. EMMA BAGHDASARIAN, the wife 
of the superintendent of the asylum for 
Armenian orphans in Brussa, Turkey, is a 
Swiss lady of refinement and education. 
She speaks fluently German, French, Eng- 
lish, Turkish, and Armenian, superin- 
tends the household, consisting of a hun- 
dred children, besides looking after her 
own eight, and gives singing lessons to 
the school as well. Her husband, a thor- 
oughly -educated Armenian, has conse- 
crated his life to the work of rescuing 
orphans, and during the twenty-six years 
in which he has conducted this orphanage 
in Brussa more than a thousand children 
have passed through its doors. His first 
wife, an Englishwoman, died fairly worn 
out in the service of the orphans, and the 
second Mrs. Baghdasarian seems equally 
devoted. An Armenian lady in America, 
who was brought up in this orphanage, 
testifies to the kindness and love with 
which the children are treated, and urges 
that contributions be sent to Mr. Baghda- 
sarian, who has always a hard struggle to 
carry on his institution, as it is not under 
the direction of the missionaries, but is 
an independent work. The Woman's 
JouRNAL will gladly forward any gifts. 
Most of the children now in the home 
were orphaned during the massacres in 
1894-5. lt is terrible to think that there 
will be many more poor little fatherless 
and motherless children in Turkey, if the 
Sultan’s well-laid plans for further massa- 
rees are carried out this spring. 
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criminal. City streets, while of course at 
times subject to every kind of crime, are 
with a few exceptions fit places for wom- 
en and children. The air here is far less 
fetid than in Europe with the taint of sex- 
ual immorality, a fact due in part, no 
doubt, to a general preoccupation in both 
men and women with business; even ma- 
terialism may not be an unmixed evil. 
Our soldiers can be disbanded after a war 
without being dangerous to the peaceful 
population, and our workmen can have 
big strikes without showing much inclina- 
tion to mob-law. With all its faults, it is 
a good country, and reminds us often that 
the mass of men are at bottom better than 
we sometimes admit. Great dangers and 
evils it has, but it has also hopefulness 
and vigor that may conquer these. 

Between all these conflicting elements 
and tendencies a certain harmony of ac- 
tion must constantly exist, or the national 
life would soon be broken up. Phat it 
continues, and continues on the whole in 
well-being, should make one hesitate to 
plunge his stick into its swift stream with 
the wish to turn this or that current. 
How shall one dare think that the length 
of his stick is the measure of the current? 
No one but an American can feel in the 
roots of his being the sources of the com 
plexity of American life; and few Ameri- 
cans can hope to rise far enough above it, 
get far enough away from the coafusion of 
it, to judge it, and find good and lasting so- 
lutions of the problems that confront us. 
It savors a little of presumption for foreign- 
ers, however cultivated and far-sighted, to 
assume for us the office of judge and even 
mentor, We are glad for their thought- 
ful consideration of our problems, but we 
wish they might be a bit less ready to 
lecture us, They would be quick, indeed, 
to resent such behavior on our part to 
their government or society, if, in fact, it 
would be permitted at all. To find fault 
with a country is easy; less easy the task 
of making the fault-finding fruitful of 
good. 

Professor Miinsterberg has undeniably 
put his finger on certain weaknesses and 
dangers in our civilization, but he fails to 
understand the spirit of our national life, 
he attributes too much effect to the edu- 
cation of women, and credits them in gen- 
eral with far greater influence than they 
have. 

His fundamental objection to American 
women is that they are over-developed as 
individuals, are not sufficiently willing to 
subject their personal lives to the welfare 
of the State. On this hangs a train of 
evils. This unwillingness he thinks but 
@ part of the “‘atomistic idea of the com- 
munity’’ which in his view prevails here, 
and which ought to be changed into the 
organic one prevalent in Germany. The 
German idea of the State, he says, is that 
of an “organism in which each element 
ideally fulfils its role only in so far as it 
adjusts itself to the welfare and protection 
of the whole.’’ The American idea is 
that of ‘‘a sandhill where every grain is 
independent of the other.’’ His whole 
argument, let us observe, is shaken by 
this radical misunderstanding of what 
the American State is, and the ideal of it 
that lives in the minds of our people, 
The principle of federalism is not the ac. 
cidental conneetion of a sandhill, but is 
the principle of organization, of organic 
life. The United States has had one 
great struggle over this very principle, 
has triumphed in it and reinforced it. 
And even if there should be continual 
struggle between the Union and the sep- 
arate States, and again between a State 
and its separate institutions, yet this very 
conflict shows more vigorous life, and 
more genuine political vitality, than does 
the unquestioning submission given to a 
strong military government. Federalism 
as we know it is a much larger, freer 
thing here than anywhere else in the 
world, and will probably long remain so, 
for the simple reason that we have the 
bigger share of an ocean-bound continent 
in which to create our organism, Grim 
necessity is not likely soon to force on 
this country,as it has forced on Germany, 
the old Roman iron-bound State-idea, to 
which individuals were constantly sacri- 
ficed. History shows few instances of a 
civilized nation beginning its career with a 
better chance for the existence of strong 
local governments, widely varied in politics 
and in population, yet all bound together in 
a central government, to which each gives 
allegiance and support. Whatever may 
become of the United States in future, it 
had and has, owing to its-insulated posi- 
tion, opportunities for complex political 
and social development that no other 
country has had except Mngland. And 
just as England throughout the feudal ages 
showed much more political freedom than 
the continent anywhere had, so the United 
States may carry on this tradition and 
realize its possibilities on a greater scale, 
Our Declaration of Independence may be 
largely exploded eighteenth-century phil- 





osophy, but there is in it also the spirit of 
British freedom, the spirit that defies 
monopolies and kings, the spirit, too, 
that recognizes law and yet strikes a com- 
promise between the letter of the law and 
the practice of it. If, as some observers 
fear, the world is again on the verge of a 
great feudal period when haman life will be 
too cheap to save; if it should be true that 
there is to be but a short reprieve from the 
domination of caste and military empire, 
then surely it is no ignoble task for our 
country, rejoicing in its fortunate situa- 
tion, to keep back that tide of feudalism as 
long as may be, still to strive for equality 
before the law, and to maintain the possi- 
bility of free citizenship. Certain it is 
that this particular task, noble enough to 
fire the hearts of generous Americans, can 
never be the task of Germany. To a genu- 
ine and patriotic American, one whose 
veins beat with English and perhaps 
Yankee liberty-loving blood, this hope of 
the development of a richer individuality, 
a happier reconciliation of part with part, 
a more perfect union instead of subjection 
and submission, is the best and dearest 
thing for which the United States stands, 
As far as this hope is realized, it is his 
country; and as faras it has yet to be 
realized, it is his ideal and his inspiration, 

With these sentiments at the base of 
the national feeling, Americans do not 
find the idea of personal individuality and 
independence repugnant or dangerous, It 
seems to them a natural and good thing. 
While they realize, of course, that indi- 
viduality may be carried too far, they see, 
too, that in politics most Americans show 
a good deal of phlegm under political 
trickery tending toward oligarchy, and 
that in the social world tradition and the 
customs of other countries have very 
great weight. They are scarcely inclined 
to fear too much individuality. Rather, 
the thoughtful ones among us tend to de. 
mand for themselves and to promote in 
others a higher degree of this personal 
individuality, wishing to gain for our 
nation socially all the benefit of the free- 
dom and variation it offers politically, 
Realizing that nationality is but the sub- 
limated essence of unnumbered personali- 
ties, they hope to have produced here a 
nationality, a public character, based on 
broader, more varied, more complex indi- 
viduality, which will therefore contribute 
distinct and memorable features to the 
world’s civilization. 

This general recognition in our political 
and social creed of the value of individ- 
uality, this general striving after breadth 
of experience and richness of life, has pre- 
vented in the United States the fear ex- 
pressed by Professor Miinsterberg that the 
State would be injured by overdevelop- 
ment on the part of women, ‘The ideal in 
this country is the joint and even devel- 
opment of women and men; and the fact 
is, contrary to Professor Miinsterberg’s 
statement, that this joint and even devel- 
opment in our cultivated classes actually 
exists. The women are not, as he says, 
superior to the men; forat the very mo- 
ment when this possibility might have 
occurred in our prosperous class (and it 
is this class that our critic is really con- 
sidering, and this class only in which the 
danger existed, if it existed at all), the 
men of that class began more and more to 
shorten the monotonous grind of their 
business or profession, and to interest 
themselves not only in outdoor sports, but 
in the things that form the finer side of 
civilization everywhere. The last few 
years have made a marked difference in 
this respect. The business man who at- 
tends concerts and lectures, interests him- 
self in libraries, art galleries, and musical 
organizations, is just as typical now as he 
who sits at his desk early and late. The 
richer suburbs of our large cities probably 
show the ‘‘superior’’ women in their best 
perfection; but they show likewise men 
who are fully their equals. 

Professor Miinsterberg does not find 
this dangerous superiority to their men 
associates among women of ‘‘the half-edu- 
cated multitude.’’ His article implies that 
it exists only among women who are col- 
lege-bred. Yet, harmonizing with the 
national spirit, a certain evenness of de- 
velopment exists too in the multitude; and 
has existed wherever and whenever wom- 
en have earned their living, or touched in 
any independent way the work of the 
world, instead of being recipients merely 
from the men of their families. In the 
United States, while there has been no 
particular superiority of women, there 
has always been much of this evenness of 
development; more at first, indeed, among 
the multitude than among the so-called 
higher ranks,—the recent progress there 
being but a balancing up, after all. To 
work, and next to fit themselves for inde- 
pendence by work, two things that more 
than anything else tend to put men and 
women on similar intellectual levels, have 
always been with our women prevalent 
ideas, if not necessities. The women of 
the United States, outside of the slave. 
holding districts, have been workers, even 
manual workers, and have come for the 
most part from the working middle and 





lower classes of Europe. This is not say- 
ing that they have been ignorant and de- 
graded, but that the tradition of work and 
the seriousness that comes from work has 
been behind most of them for generations. 
Perhaps the country, as Professor Miins- 
terberg suggests, has not needed women’s 
labor, ‘‘man’s labor being able to support 
the households’’; but it nevertheless has 
used it from the first. Since the early col- 
onization down even to the present-day 
settlement of new lands, women, in the 
North and West at least, have taken a 
share fully equal to their ability in using 
the mere physical resources of the coun- 
try. Possibly we should not have devel- 
oped the country as fast as we did; the 
felling of our great forests, for example, 
was an economic mistake. But the eyes 
of pioneers are big, they covet about all 
they can see; and the women were no 
whit less eager and industrious than the 
men. They accordingly turned in, and 
were expected to do so, to supplement 
the energies of their husbands and fathers. 
Thus at the time of the introduction of 
machinery into factories and homes, and 
the consequent lightening of private 
labor, the country possessed a large num- 
ber of women of all classes able and wish- 
ing to be usefully employed. The educa- 
tion of these women was not, as Professor 
Miinsterberg declares, superior to that of 
the men of their respective classes. On 
the contrary, it was after their early years 
distinctly inferior. Girls of well-to-do 
families were sent to seminaries to receive 
‘finish’ in music, embroidery, and other 
accomplishments deemed necessary for 
“‘society.’’ Boys of the same families were 
sent to academies, high schools, and col- 
leges. Such schools were founded and 
were attended only by men. Our grand- 
fathers and fathers were vastly better ed- 
ucated than their wives, and it was they 
who were the real ‘‘bearers of the higher 
inherited culture of the nation.”’ 

At about the time when home manu- 
factures were lessening, the great move- 
ments for popular education began, 
Throughout the East and the young Mis- 
sissippi valley these movements spread, 
demanding many more schools and teach- 
ers. There was little prejudice against 
women teaching elementary schools—the 
work being looked upon by men as tem- 
porary and unremunerative—and this was 
the channel into which the surplus femi- 
nine energy largely flowed. Under the 
circumstances, it was the most natural, 
even the inevitable, thing; and unless it 
had so turned, the public schools, on 
which we now depend more than on either 
the law or the church for the general 
teaching of private and civic morality, 
could not have existed with anything like 
their present multiplicity and efficiency. 

The civil war was in every way an epoch 
in our history, and had distinct effects on 
women. The impoverishment of the South 
almost revolutionized the position of the 
Southern ladies, making it painfully neces- 
sary for thousands of them to earn their 
living in ways such as they had not 
dreamed of. In the North, too, widows 
and orphans were obliged to depend on 
themselves, and often to support invalid 
fathers and brothers. Besides, the war 
gave women a new prominence in the 
public service through their going to the 
field as nurses. Unheard of before Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s time, this came to be 
thought everywhere a wise and humane 
thing, and contributed largely to the 
activity women have since shown as physi- 
cians, nurses, and philanthropists. 

The pressure thus put upon them from 
the public schools, from personal poverty, 
and from private and public philanthropy, 
was enough in itself to force women to 
demand an education that would better 
fit them to be wage-earners and public 
servants, That this pressure coincided 
with their desire and ambition was but to 
be expected in a young nation rich in re- 
sources and possibilities as yet but dimly 
seen. The middle West, less bound by 
tradition than the East, opened coéduca- 
tional colleges, and the East added to its 
other schools colleges for women. Thus 


the public or semi-public activity of wom- 


en, and the education fitting them for it, 
are natural, not exotic growths, They 
belong to the spirit of our institutions, 
and have been truly incorporated with our 
civilization. The position women hold 
to-day, seemingly revolutionary, perhaps, 
doos not violate our history or our ideals; 
and we may safely say will not injure our 
State. The absurdities and evils at first 
connected with it are already wearing 
away, while the benefits will be lasting. 
(To be continued.) 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

‘‘Let children too old to be reached by 
truancy laws be induced to come to the 
schoolhouse to clubs, literary societies, 
or something that will interest them,’’ 
says Principal O. M. Becker, of Chicago. 

The Children’s Aid Society “of Boston 
investigates cases of exposed, destitute 
and wayward children; gives advice and 





provides care and oversight tending to 
secure radical and permanent benefit; 
studies questions relating to children; 
records experience and promotes needed 
legislation. The society is pledged to 
take up each case, investigate it thorough- 
ly, and seek the best solution of the diffi- 
eulty, either among the child’s own rela- 
tives and friends, or through the interven- 
tion of its own special departments, or 
through appropriate public or private 
charitable agencies. A case involves a 
study of the whole family history and sit- 
uation, and dealings with parents and 
relatives as well as the children. The 
first effort always is to meet the situation 
through resources within the child’s own 
natural circle of help, — its immediate 
family, other relatives, friends, or even 
the child’s own capacity for self-help. 

The Boys’ Industrial Association of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., founded by Mrs. H. W. 
Palmer, is helping toward better living 
and acleaner manhood. It has a mem- 
bership of over five hundred, mostly boys 
who work in the coal breakers. Mrs, 
Palmer’s object is to give the boys a place 
to spend their leisure time and keep them 
off the streets. There is an industrial 
school connected with the association, and 
many of the boys are learning trades. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mrs, R. P. Tenney, a prominent club- 
woman of Oshkosh, Wis., has bought the 
business and rights, plant and stock of the 
Sanitas Water Company, and will manage 
the business herself. The company bot- 
tles the products of the Sanitas Spring at 
Stony Beach and distributes itin Oshkosh 
and surrounding cities. 

Mrs. E. H. Easterling is general maa- 
ager of a prosperous lumber company in 
Brookhaven, Miss. Another business wo- 
man in Mississippi is Mrs. M. E. Smith, 
who for eighteen years has carried on in 
Hazlehurst a general store of dry goods 
and notions, crockery and hardware. 


Mrs, C. Laborde, of Covington, La., has 
been in the general merchandise business 
for thirty-five years. Two or three years 
ago her place of business was burned. 
She did not sit down and bewail her mis- 
fortune, but immediately rebuilt a new 
and larger store, with a double front, and 
is again prospering. She is assisted by 
her daughter. Miss hk, Beaucoudry has 
an attractive place of business in the same 
town, where she keeps groceries and no- 
tions. She has been four years in this 
business, and finds that it increases every 
year. Her mother was formerly in charge, 
and at her death the daughter and son 
continued the business, 

About a dozen years ago women began 
to act as professional buyers. They 
proved themselves so capable that their 
numbers have greatly increased. Accord- 
ing to the Brooklyn Eagle, many influen- 
tial firms that frowned upon the idea at 
first, now employ women altogether. 
This winter there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of women buyers 
who go to New York to purchase goods 
for their employers; so much so that 
many hotels which for years refused ac- 
commodations to women travelling alone, 
have changed their customs, and now 
solicit the patronage of women buyers, 
who really make no more trouble than 
men, and ask for no more privileges. 


The women buyers represent many dif- 
ferent trades. The first break was made 
many years ago, when women were sent 
abroad or to New York by large firms to 
buy millinery, dress goods, and women’s 
wear generally. Still, such buyers were a 
different class from those of the present. 
The buyer of to-day represents the firm, 
its credit, its standing in every particular. 
Every buyer knows that her firm expects 
her to get a better bargain than other 
firms do, and if she fails her livelihood is 
in danger. That women buyers are keen 
and clever is proved by the fact that their 
numbers increase with every year. 

Among the things they buy are piano 
actions, agricultural implements, diving 
dresses, chemical apparatus and dyes. 
They even represent brewers,—there is a 
woman hop-buyer. They work for color- 
men, brushmakers, manufacturing tailors, 
manufacturers of buttons, automobiles, 
cloaks, dresses, mackintoshes, printers, 
boat builders, bookbinders, shoemakers, 
calico printers, umbrella makers, carpet 
manufacturers, casemakers, engravers, silk 
fringe makers, shirt waist makers, manu- 
facturers of infants’ clothing, sweetmeat 
makers, manufacturers of cords, fringes, 
tassels, gimps, corsets, gloves, furs, glass, 
jewels, beads, wigs, hair goods, patent 
medicines, saddlery, hats, surgical instru- 
ments, and several hundred other things. 


The woman who buys for boat-builders 
is an expert canoeist, and an excellent 
judge of the qualities of birch bark, cedar 
and lancewood used in boat-building. Her 





firm makes canoe sails, and she knows 
the proper material. Then the woman 
who buys a certain line of agricultural 
implements buys bolting cloth for her 
firm; she understands the exact quality 
needed, and ‘other textile materials used 
in the construction of a patent machine, 
She who buys diving dresses is a famous 
woman diver, and has patented a peculiar 
valve and a new kind of diver’s helmet, 
The woman who buys saddles buys them 
for women only. 


It is said that the chief reason why 
many firms prefer women as buyers is 
that the women refuse entertainment, 
The old practice of ‘“‘entertaining” the 
buyer grew to scandalous and expensive 
proportions, With the advent of the wo- 
man buyer came a change. She did not 
drink or smoke. She had neither time 
nor disposition for entertainment; she 
came for business, and, her business done, 
she departed. All this to the manifest 
profit of every one. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued,) 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, of Eng- 
land, read a birthday tribute to Miss An- 
thony from the foreign delegates. Miss 
Anthony said: “I am very grateful to the 
foreign delegates for coming here to help 
us. I had a beautiful letter this morning 
from Mrs. McLaren. I know that all 
these tributes are not for me personally, 
but because my life for fifty years has 
been consecrated to this work,”’ 

Rev. Anna H, Shaw presented a great 
basket of fruit, and said: “I have been 
delegated by the friends of our cause, our 
own people, to bring you these creature 
comforts, because in the beginning you 
lacked so many of them, and especially 
because we wanted an excuse to say some- 
thing to you and bring you our love. You 
have been to us more than a leader, more 
than a teacher, more than a guide—you 
have been a friend; and, as was said of 
One greater than any of us, we love you 
because you first loved us, and gave your- 
self for us. Accept this expression of our 
love and loyalty for you, our dear, dear 
friend,”’ 

Mrs, Catt paid a tribute to Miss An- 
thony, and added: ‘‘I have come to the 
conclusion that the best incentive to good 
health, the best way to drive out aches 
and pains, is to have a great aim in life 
and consecrate one’s self to it. Else how 
came we to have such a noble band of 
octogenarian pioneers? A voter from 
Colorado now has a word to say.”’ 

Professor Theodosia Ammons, president 
of the Colorado E. S, A., gave Miss An- 
thony a large bunch of red roses, ‘‘with 
the love and gratitude of Colorado.” 

Mrs, Gatt said: ‘Last night, at an hour 
when all respectable suffragists were ip 
bed, the National Treasurer and I held a 
caucus, and decided that you would all 
like to give Miss Anthony a present; and, 
as she says that she does not like to get 
presents, and does not know what to say, 
we propose to let you do what will please 
her best, by giving it to the Association.” 

Miss Hay then raised pledges for $5,100, 
as already described; and a vote of thanks 
was given her, on motion of Dr. Pierce of 
Philadelphia, seconded by Mrs. Giltner. 

Mrs. Alice Robinson gave a greeting in 
behalf of the Press Committee of the Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
and appealed for help in their effort to 
raise the moral standard of the daily 
press. 


AN EVENING WITH ENGLAND AND HER 


COLONIES. 

Miss Vida Goldstein spoke on ‘‘Women 
in Australia,”’ Her address has already 
been published. 

Hon. James L. Hughes, Public School 
Inspector of Toronto, spoke for Canada. 
He said in part: 

“T regret that I am the only representa- 
tive of Canada. Our president, Dr. 
Augusta Stowe Gullen, was only kept 
away by the serious illness of her hus- 
band, It is said that equal suffrage wom- 
en do not care for their husbands, but evi- 
dently they do. 

‘The sweetest of all music that comes 
to me from the past is that of the break- 
ing of bonds—the bonds first of subject 
races, then of subject classes. But it is@ 
far greater thing to free a whole sex than 
arace oraclass. I am glad to come here 
as a man who for fifty-five years was ruled 
by a woman, our glorious Queen Victoria. 
Perhaps no woman ever did so much for 
suffrage by the influence of her life. The 
Antis say women have no time to take an 
interest in public affairs, but she found it. 
It was the Queen whose influence during 
the war between the North and South 
modified Palmerston’s uncivil letter and 
prevented war between England and the 
United States. It is said that women 
lack force. Does Mrs. Sewall lack force? 
The Minister of a Province opposed wo 
man suffrage, and our women sent for 
Mrs. Sewall to answer him, 

“TI remember when the A, A. W. came 
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to Toronto in 1891, and our Prime Minis- 
ter welcomed them, rather gingerly, and 
said he would let them use the gov- 
ernment building because they were good 
women, and because they were not going 
to discuss woman suffrage. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, in her little white shawl, 
raised her head and said: ‘I wish to tell 
the honorable gentleman that we are go- 
ing to discuss just what questions we 
please, woman suffrage included, and if 
we cannot have this hall, I suppose we 
can hire another!’ 

“J am glad to be here as a Canadian, be- 
cause we are your nearest neighbors, and 
we ought to be a bond that will unite the 
mother country with the United States. 
I come from a country that at one time 
did not like you much, but that has 
learned to like and to respect you. There 
are many men, and of the best, who 
would be here to-night if they could. 

‘There is a remarkable paper published 
in Boston, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, that 
for a generation has done invaluable work 
jn behalf of equal rights; and there is a 
little woman on its editorial staff whose 
pen is the strongest force now in the field 
for the cause, 

‘‘In the school and municipal elections 
of Toronto, our women use the ballot 
largely, and, what is better, they use it 
on the right side. Toronto, I believe, has 
the fewest saloons of any city of its size. 
Practically no women vote against tem. 
perance, 

‘You have in the United States many 
organizations which are bringing women 
out and teaching them to manage public 
affairs. One of the best is the Household 
Economic Association, The servant ques- 
tion will be solved by the new home for 
the new woman. Some of us who are 
gray-haired will yet live to see great 
changes and improvements in the home. 
It is wrong for employers to put barriers 
in the way of their servants’ being court- 
ed. I have actually known of a mistress 
who put only one chair in the kitchen, in 
order to discourage visitors. 

‘Some people object to a girl’s playing 
out-door games; they say it makes her 
coarse andatomboy. Let the girl play, 
and develop a broad chest; and when the 
Lord is ready to make a woman of her, 
He will have finer raw material to work 
with, 

“One of the D. A. R. told me, as I was 
coming here,that her husband and brothers 
always voted as she said. I was sorry for 
it. The mien ought to vote as they think 
right, and the women, also. It is a bene- 
diction for any man to live with a free 
woman. No man can grow while he is 
consciously or unconsciously a tyrant.’’ 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN POLITICS, 


Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller gave an 
address, full of valuable facts and statis- 
tics, on the public work of women in Eng- 
land. She gave an amusing account of 
her own experience on the London School 
Board. She was elected a week after her 
2ist birthday, and served nine years. 
During this time she married; and her 
final refusal to stand for another term was 
owing to the cares of a growing family. 
‘“‘When a woman has elected to become a 
mother, her first duty is to her children,’’ 
said Mrs. Miller. Describing the campaign 
which resulted in her being put on the 
Board for the first time, she said: ‘‘Bor- 
rowing a leaf out of America’s book, they 
had a torchlight procession, with the can- 
didate, feeling rather like Guy Faux, seat- 
ed in a carriage, and the enthusiastic 
committee and adherents marching before 
and behind,”’ 

The three women who were elected to 
the London County Council were all of 
them much beloved. Miss Jane Cobden 
was Richard Cobden’s daughter. Lady 
Sandhurst was the wife of an ex-Indian 
Governor; she had great experience in 
famine relief, and maintained in Londona 
hospital for crippled children, at her own 
expense. Miss Cons had a ‘“‘settlement’’ 
in London which was acentre of benefi- 
cence. These ladies were finally pro- 
nounced ineligible by the courts, but not 
tillafter they had served two years; and 
during that time they had introdueed 
many thoughtful and tender reforms, 
especially in connection with lunatic asy- 
lums and industrial schools. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The informal ballot for president 
showed one vote for Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, one for Miss Mary G. Hay, 4 % for 
Miss Anthony, and 220 4% for Mrs. Catt. 

Miss Anthony said: “I feel that there is 
not a woman in this nation whom you 
could have chosen who in all respects is 
equal to Mrs. Catt. She is my successor, 
and Iam proud and happy.” 

Mrs, Catt said: “I will do the very best 
Ican. I do not consider it half so much 
an honor asa privilege to do this work. 
It should not be regarded as hard labor 
and sacrifice, but as a privilege to help 
push forward this work to make the 
world better, this work in the interest of 
@ higher civilization.” 


(Concluded on page 92) 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There will be a hearing on a bill to put 
all public pleasure grounds in charge of 
the Park Commissions of the several cities 
and towns, on March 24, at 10.30 A. M., 
in Room 436 at the State House, Boston. 
All interested in saving the trees on Bos- 
ton Common are asked to attend. 


The Armenian Dramatic Club of New 
York City will give a performance of 
‘“Vahan Mamigonian’’ at the Dudley 
Street Opera House in Boston on Sat- 
urday evening, April 5. It has already 
presented the same play in New York 
City, with much applause. This drama 
is by a famous Armenian poet, now dead. 
The scene is Jaid in Armenia during the 
war between the Armenians and Persians, 
about 1500 years ago; and the plot turns 
on the love of an Armenian prince fora 
Persian girl. Mr. H. Sargavak will sing, 
and there will be other music. Tickets, 
from 25 cents to $1.00, can be had from 
Mr. M. H. Varkasian, 40 Kneeland Street, 
Boston, or at the door. 


With this month the American Kitchen 
Magazine of this city, edited by Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, 
completes its eighth year. It is always 
full of good things, and has a steadily 
growing constituency. The March num- 
ber contains an illustrated article on ‘*The 
White House Kitchen,’’ many receipts for 
cooking oysters and making dainties with 
cheese, an article on “The Eight-Hour 
Day from the Stand-Point of the Man of 
the House,’’ showing some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of reducing housework to 
eight hours; ‘‘An Easter Breakfast a la 
Fourchette,’”’ “An April Fool’s Party,’ 
“Spring Cleaning,’’ ‘What the Baby 
Should Eat,’’ and menus for six lunch- 
eons. A new department devoted to hor- 
ticulture will be a feature of the maga- 
zine this year. Ten cents a copy; $1.00 
per year. 


A missionary of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church in Japan lately won a notable 
triumph in the Supreme Court of that 
country. A year ago a poor girl, who had 
been held, by consent of her parents, for 
a life of infamy, escaped from her confine- 
ment, and fled to the house of the mis- 
sionary—whose name has in it a sugges- 
tion of heroic fibre, U. S. Grant Murphy— 
and appealed for refuge. He housed her, 
and then carried the case to the Supreme 
Court for decision, That body has taken 
the ground that the girl was being held in 
slavery, that her captors had no right to 
her, and that her parents had no right to 
sell her into that condition. The custom 
of which this is an instance has been in 
vogue for hundreds of years, and there 
are over 50,000 girls in captivity who may 
be, in accord with the recent decision, re- 
leased.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The ease with which even well-disposed 
military men slip into the use of torture 
when set the task of subjugating an Ori- 
ental people is well shown by one item of 
information contained in Secretary Root’s 
report to the Senate on the use of the wa- 
ter torture. Second Lieutenant Ernest 
Hagedorn, Sixteenth United States In- 
fantry, reports a plan of ‘‘diet’’ by which 
he got “excellent direct results’’ in seek- 
ing information from these natives. He 
put three of them in the stocks and fed 
them on a diet of salt fish without water 
for forty-eight hours, Information was 
obtained that led to the capture of arms, 
ammunition, etc. Confinement in the 
stocks, salt-fish diet, and no water for 
forty-eight hours in the tropics is excru- 
ciating torture. Colonel Hood, command- 
ing, recommended no disciplinary action 
in Lieutenant Hagedorn’s case, as ‘he 
acted in the best interests of the service, 
even if mistakenly,’’ and he had been 
most energetic in the “performance of 
his duties.’’—City and State. 





: HUMOROUS. 


Little Charlie—Grandma, do your glass- 
es make things look bigger? 

Grandma—Yes, dearie. Why? 

Charlie—Oh, I only thought if they did, 
I'd like you to take ’em off while you're 
cuttin’ cake.—New York Post. 


“Of course you were given the freedom 
of the city?” ‘Yes,’’ answered the dis- 
tinguished visitor. ‘But I had to keep 
so close to a regular schedule under the 
strict surveillance of so many committees 
that it was hard to realize how free I 
was.’’— Washington Star. 


In an object lesson on the ‘“‘Cat,’’ the 
teacher asked: 

‘‘What boy can tell me to what family 
the cat belongs?”’ 

A hand was raised. 

‘*Well?’’ asked the teacher. 

“TI think the cat belongs to the family 
that owns it,’’ was the diminutive pupil’s 
answer.— Philadelphia Times. 


A certain drug clerk had heard the 
story of the colored woman who, on ask- 
ing for flesh-colored court-plaster, was 
given black by the observant shop-keeper; 
and he treasured up the incident, hoping 
for an opportunity to imitate the sharp- 
ness of the dealer. 


His opportunity came. One evening a 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles shoulda never 
be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is ten fold to the good you can 
passibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Gure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
LE 





comely into the 
store, 

‘I wants some co’rt-plaster,’’ she said. 

“What color?”’ inquired the clerk, with 
affected nonchalance. 

‘Flesh cullah, sah,’’ 

Trembling in his shoes, and keeping 
within reach of a heavy pestle, the clerk 
handed the young woman a box of black 
court-plaster, She opened the box with 
deliberation that was ominous, but her 
face was unruftied as she noted the color 
of the contents. 

“IT guess you mus’ ’a’ misunderstood 
my orda», I asked for flesh cullah, and 
you done give me skia cullah,”’ she said. 

The drug clerk has resolved to subject 
every joke to rigid laboratory test here- 
after before using.—Pittsburg News. 


colored girl stepped 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LOST ARABELLA. 





BY BESSIE COOKE, 





“If you knew what it meant to Dottie 
to lose that old rag doll, as you call her 
precious Arabella,’’ said little Dot’s 
mother to Tommy, Dot’s older brother, 
‘you would help her to look for it, in- 
stead of playing so long in the snow.” 

‘Well, mother,” said Tommy, ‘‘I have 
looked everywhere for the doll, and can’t 
think of another place. I’ve been through 
the garret and cellar, and even looked in 
the oven, and I declare I cannot find it 
anywhere.’’ And again Tommy was off, 
watching the progress of a snow man that 
he and his companions were building. 
An immense one he was, too, and they 
were making him very solid. 

“T believe he will last for months,”’ 
said Tommy; and he did look as though 
he would. 

Meanwhile mother had enlisted grand- 
ma’s services, and such a hunt was going 
on for Arabella! Dottie positively re- 
fused to go to sleep without her doll. 
Grandma pictured to her beauties with 
flaxen curls that she would buy, but Dot- 
tie still shook her head; no, she would 
have none but her first love. So the search 
went on. Father came home and helped, 
nurse and Bridget joined the chase, Clos- 
ets and drawers were turned upside down, 
and still no Arabella. 

Dot lost her nap that day, and cried 
half the night. Grandma and father each 
gave her another doll, and even Tommy 
saved his pennies and bought her a little 
coon doll wrapped in a bandanna handker- 
chief; but although weeks passed by, and 
she learned to like the new dollies very 
much, she still longed for Arabella. No 
other dolly should ever take a nap with 
her. 

One day, nearly a month after Arabella’s 

disappearance, Tommy looked out from 
the house door with a very long face. It 
was a beautiful day; the ice was thawing, 
and his snow man, that had stood so 
faithfully the whole month, was daily get- 
ting more thin and frail, and this morning 
he looked as if he would not last the day 
out, . 
Tommy looked at him at least twenty 
times, and watched for a sudden turn in 
the weather, but in vain; the snow man 
melted and finally disappeared entirely— 
and Dot couldn’t understand where: She 
was pondering over this, her little nose 
flat against the window pane, when she 
gave a shout and with one bound was out- 
side the door without hat or coat, to re- 
turn immediately hugging and kissing a 
wet and very dilapidated Arabella. 

Dot wouldn’t stop to tell where she 
found her, but grandma saw. ‘There on 
the identical spot where the snow man 
had stood she lay under the old willow 
tree. The big fellow had hidden her all 
this time. 

‘’Members it,’’ said Dot, ‘I put her in 
the snow so I could help Tommy make 
snow-halls.”’ 

Arabella was washed, and newly 
dressed, and looked none the worse for 
her nap, and Dot loves her more than 
ever. Grandma doubts if the other dol- 
lies, with the blue glass eyes and flaxen 
curls, will ever be cherished as is Arabel- 
la.—Exz. 








SELEGT PARTY TO EUROPE, June 28, 
1902. $260 wil) include all. Address D.F. A, 
care WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore —Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Arme:ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com 
paring them with the Armenian original<. The 
translation is very faithful.—Ur. M. 8S. Gatriel, 
editor of “ Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—san Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Jouraal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translatious.. . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in } ress, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—oston 
Trnscript, 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation fer 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. Nv generous man or 
woman cap read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people cupable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gens of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . Wecan better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these cogs poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
abl» translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Sung,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
Lis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
p etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. "And 
the qualities that cme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford : ourant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “1 read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
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Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
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MOTHERS’ EQUAL RIGHT TO CHILDREN. 


Lucy Stone, on Jan, 22, 1870, in one of 
the earliest numbers of the WomANn’s JouR- 
NAL, in an editorial on ‘‘The Legal Right 
of Mothers to their Children,’’ quoted the 
following statute, from Nixon’s Digest of 
the laws of New Jersey: 


“Any .. father .. whether he be of age 
or not, may .. by bis deed executed in his 
lifetime or by his last will . . dispose of the 
custody of his child, born or to born .. 
and such disposition of such child, or chil- 


dren, shall be good against the child's mother | 
| and if I was to be drowned I wished it 
mother or any other person shall attempt to | 


or every other person or persons; and if the 


recover custody of such child or children, she 
or they shall be subject to an action for rav- 
ishment or trespass.’’ (Nixon’s Digest, p. 
19, sec. 9.) 

Lucy Stone commented as follows: 

Thus a minor who cannot legally give a 
deed or make a will of any property what- 
ever, may, by law, both deed and will 
away the child from its mother, whose 
God-given right to it the law absolutely 
annuls. And this atrocious law is in 
force in the District of Columbia, in the 
Territories, and in nearly every State of 
the Union. Only an unmarried mother 
has a legal right to her children. 

The Lewis case is the latest reported 
claim of a father for the enforcement of 
this exclusive legal right to his child. We 
are happy to report that the court in this 
case gave the child to the mother. 

Still, mournful facts of mothers legally 
robbed of their children meet us every- 
where. A short time since, I was in De- 
troit; my hostess told me that in that 
city a young father had willed their only 
child away from its mother; that she had 
fought the court, the executors, and the 
relatives, till they were glad to give her 
the child to get rid of her. 

Why had the husband done this? Was 
the mother not a good woman? Oh, yes! 
But “she was young and hands»me and 
would be sure to marry again.’’ Suppose 
a wife might will or deed her children 
from their young and handsome father, 
who might possibly seek to console him- 
self with a new wife! 

In New Jersey, within three years, a 
mother hid herself and her child several 
weeks in the woods, to save it from the 
legal claim of its brutal father. 

In Pennsylvania, a Catholic father willed 
his only daughter from its Protestant 
mother. She appealed to the court, 
which decided that, as the father was 
proved to be of sound mind, he had the 
legal right to the child. So his claim was 
sustained. In Massachustts one of the 
best women in the State dressed her two 
little girls to ride with their father. The 
youngest turned its small baby face as it 
went out, and waved “bye-bye’’ to its 
mother, who did not see either of them 
again for fourteen years. 

There was no way in which that hus- 
band could torture his wife so much. He 
had the legal right to do it. Does anyone 
suppose that if women were voters, such 
a law as heads this article could exist for 
a single twelvemonth? 

What good will it do women to vote? 

L. 8. 

Since the above editorial was written, 
thirty-two years ago, the suffragists by 
ceaseless efforts have secured for married 
women in many of our States independent 
rights to person, property and earnings. 
But only ten States have as yet conceded 
to mothers a legal share with their hus- 
bands in the care, custody and control of 
their minor children. In _ thirty-five 
States the father alone has authority over 
them. When Lucy and I became resi- 
dents of New Jersey in 1857, and for many 
years afterwards, the brutal law quoted 
above remained unchanged. Even now, 
in Massachusetts, the law modifies the 
exclusive right of the father only in cases 
of legal separation of parents, and then 
only gives children to the mother upon 
application to the judge of probate if she 
can satisfy him tbat she is better able to 
provide for the interests of the children. 
As the husband is usually the bread-win. 
ner and the mother is not, she is always 
at a disadvantage in her application for 
the children, except during the period of 
their infancy. Thatsuch an unnatural law 
can have remained on our statute books 
for a whole generation, shows how pow- 
erless women are without the ballot. We 
hope we shall effect a change this year. 
But if our petition is still denied, it will 
be a crowning evidence of women’s need 
of suffrage for self-protection and self- 
respect. H. B. B. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Eliza Davison bouse at Vassar Col- 
lege, a new residence hall for one hun- 
dred students, was opened last week. It 
is a gift from John D. Rockefeller, and is 
named for his mother. 


A Supreme Court decision sustains the 
will of the late Joseph M. Bennett, where- 
by the University of Pennsylvania acquires 





| this Convention, 








real estate worth more than $500,000. He 
left it to the University ‘to aid and en- 
courage the trustees in carrying out 
more practically and thoroughly the co- 
education of women and girls.”’ 

Bryn Mawr College has met with a seri- 
ous loss through the burning’ of Denby 
Hall, one of its largest buildings. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 








(Coxztiuned from Page 91.) 

On the informal vote for vice-president, 
220 ballots were cast, all for Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. Miss Shaw said: ‘‘Mrs, Catt set a 
good example in not making a long 
speech. We do feel it a privilege to help 
in this work. During the great storm on 
my return voyage from the West Indies to 
I was frightened to 
death; but when we seemed likely to 
sink, I was glad I had known so many 
splendid women. In those dark hours, 
the only real agony was that of loneliness; 


had been after the Convention instead of 
before.”’ 

For corresponding secretary 232 votes 
were cast, all for Miss Kate M. Gordon. 
Mrs, Catt said: ‘I had a high opinion of 
Miss Gordon before she became our corre- 
sponding secretary, but now I have had 
experience of daily work with her at Na- 
tional Headquarters, and she is twice the 
woman I thought she was.’’ 

For recording secretary 226 votes were 
cast, two scattering, 224 for Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Mrs. Catt paid a com- 
pliment to Miss Blackwell’s press work. 
Miss Blackwell said that if suffrage press 
work was regarded as valuable, people 
should support the suffrage papers, and 
she made a brief appeal for subscribers 
for the Woman’s Tribune and the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

For treasurer, 228 votes were cast, 11 
scatterlng, 217 for Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton. Mrs. Upton, as she was led for- 
ward amid applause, said she felt it was 
‘‘a great thing to be the treasurer of such 
an Association,”’ 

For First Auditor, 23514 votes were 
cast, 20', scattering, 215 for Miss Laura 
Clay. Miss Clay said: ‘‘Each year the of- 
fice of auditor grows in pleasure, because 
the amount to be audited grows bigger.”’ 

For Second Auditor 210 votes were 
cast, 46 scattering, 164 for Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall. 

While the tellers were eounting the 
votes several resolutions were passed, 
which have already been published, and 
several good speeches were made, Ex- 
Senator Blair of New Hampshire said: 


SENATOR BLAIR’'S SPEECH, 


I want to congratulate you on this great 
era-making convention. You seem to be 
reaching forth and enlarging your borders 
and attaining international] scope. 

I look upon this as the great movement 
of history. It is greater even than the 
church, for it embraces everything in 
both church and State. It is the great 
emancipatory movement. You may think 
that advancement in foreign lands comes 
through the men, but the missionary will 
tell you that it is through the mothers. 
Gov. Taft says that in the Philippines the 
women are the great avenue to the im- 
provement ofthe islands, For this object 
your International Society is organized. 
This movement is to improve both men 
and women, and it will lead to the final 
establishment of democracy in all nations. 

A good deal can be said for limited suf- 
frage, but the best way is to give universal 
manhood suffrage and universal woman- 
hood suffrage and universal opportunities 
for education; and then the educated 
people, in self-defence, will see to it that 
everybody is educated; and it is the only 
guarantee. I believe in suffrage for every 
educated human being of good character. 

The greatest work and the hardest in 
the cause of woman suffrage, which is 
that of universal freedom, is to be done 
here on the Eastern seaboard; and I hope 
that in your international scope, you will 
not forget that we have as yet only four 
free States, and that the great work re- 
mains to be done east of the Mississippi. 


Mrs. Ida M, Weaver of Boise described 
the workings of equal suffrage in Idaho. 
Mrs. Weaver is a charming little woman. 
She is the wife of the Adjutant-General 
of Idaho, and is herself president of a Wo- 
man’s Democratic Club and a member of 
the State Central Democratic Committee. 
She said: 

MRS. WEAVER’S ADDRESS. 


The equal suffrage amendment was 
adopted in Idaho by a majority of almost 
two to one, and if the question were sub- 
mitted again, I believe it would be unani- 
mous. The National American W.S. A. 
sent us able assistance in Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, who went up one side of the State 
and down the other in lumber wagons, 
suffering the greatest hardships in order 
to give us the suffrage. On election day 
the women had wagons decorated with 
streamers, and from them they handed 
out dodgers reading, ‘‘Vote for the 
Amendment’; and some of the voters 
were so ill informed that they said to us 
afterwards, ‘Yes, ladies, I voted for your 
amendment; I folded it in!” Every 
amendment that has been carried in 
Idaho since has been carried by women. 

There were some women who were 





highly conservative before the ballot was 
granted, and we thought we should never 

et them to vote; but let such a woman 

ave on the ticket a member of her imme- 
diate family or one of her friends, and she 
will come out on time. One dear little 
woman in Buise wept when the judges de- 
cided that equal suffrage had been legally 
carried, but at the next election her hus- 
band was a candidate for councilman, and 
it is said that she was the first woman 
who voted. Another woman, when I 
asked her to give 25 cents to help carry 
the amendment, said, “I would rather 
give a dollar to defeat you.’’ After suf- 
frage was granted, she was our first city 
clerk. 

At our first State election in which 
women voted, a woman was chosen State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
she has raised our schools to a higher 
standard than they ever reached before. 
A woman formerly very conservative is on 
the Board of Regents of the State Univer- 
sity. She is believed to be the second 
woman in the United States to hold such 
a position. In consequence of equal suf- 
frage, our jails have been renovated, and 
the law that formerly licensed gambling 
has been repealed. One thing is very 
noticeable: when we get together and 
caucus fora nominee, the men always ask, 
“Will the women support him?’ It is 
now known that the women, irrespective 
of party, will unite against any man 
of notoriously bad morals. It has been 
made an objection to equal suffrage that 
the bad women would vote. I can only 
speak of my own city. The bad element 
there is large, but they are the hardest 
women in the world to get to the polls. 
It takes a great deal of money and urging 
to bring them out. One candidate did 
once try to get the bad women to vote for 
him. He brought them to the polls very 
late, in order that the good women might 
not hear of it and bury him under their 
superior numbers. He was defeated, I 
am glad to say; and now that man could 
not be elected to the lowest office in the 
city. 

Mrs. Weaver brought with her letters 
testifying to the good effects of equal suf- 
frage, from Governor Hunt of Idaho and 
other prominent persons, 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Alexander Kent. Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer spoke on the National Council of 
Women. Mrs. M. W. Chapman gave the 
report of the Friends’ Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Sophia Levovna Friedland 
spoke on ‘‘Women in Russia,’’ Senorita 
Huidobro on ‘*‘Women in the South Ameri- 
can Republics,” and Mrs, Harriet Taylor 
Upton read a report on ‘Women in Ven- 
ezuela,”’ prepared by Mrs. José Raphael 
Ricart. Mrs, Upton said: 


She is the progressive woman of Ven- 
ezuela, When I made a trip through 
Venezuela with my husband, I met on the 
journey a sweet-looking woman who, as 
soon as we were introduced, began to 
jabber Spanish. It was Mrs, Ricart. I 
never saw any one look so disappointed as 
she did when I told her I couldn’t speak 
Spanish. So we talked together in Ger- 
man—very funny German it was on my 
side. 

Federico Degetau, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico, spoke on ‘*Wom- 
en in Porto Rico.’’ His paperand a num- 
ber of the others will be published later. 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘After Porto Rico came 
into the possession of the Americans, the 
Spanish soldiers were deported from the 
island at the expense of the government, 
but not their wives or children. Many of 
them had married Porto-Rican girls, who 
were left destitute, and gave birth to chil- 
dren in hallways and on doorsteps. If 
our women had understood the circum- 
stances and had had a vote, it would not 
have been permitted. A society of wom- 
en is now trying to start a maternity hos- 
pital in Porto Rico, and we ought to help 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Harriet Potter Nourse spoke on 
‘*Women in the Philippines.’’ Her paper 
has already been printed. 

Rev. Anna H, Shaw then gave ‘‘Impres- 
sions of a Traveller in the West Indies,’’ 
She said in part: . 

MISS SHAW ON THE WEST INDIES, 


I should feel it out of place to say much 
about the West Indies. Three months is 
too short a time in which to understand 
them. 

What is needed most in Cuba is a lib- 
eral, educated, and splendid body of men 
to teach the Cubans the proper position 
of women. One man with whom I talked 
there said to me, ‘*We have universal suf- 
frage.”’ 

I said, “I am so glad! 
place before where they had 
how do the women vote?’’ 

“The women? I didn’t say anything 
about women. I said we had universal 
suffrage,” he answered. 

I asked, ‘*What is the status of women 
in Cuba?”’ 

He answered, “They haven’t any sta- 
tus.”’ 

The greatest hope is in the kindergar- 
ten system. The kindergartens estab- 
lished by the Americans are full; the peo- 
ple are very desirous to send their chil- 
dren to them. 

There is no great middle class as with 
us. The work is done mostly by the 
Negroes or the mixed races. Even in the 
lowest classes the women feel that work 
is discreditable, and in the upper classes 
they hold it to be disgraceful, and will 
not admit that they know how to makea 
dress or to cook, They do not understand 
the dignity of service. If I were a rich 
woman to-day, and were going to do any- 


I never was in a 
it. And 





thing for women outside my own country, 
I would establish industrial education in 


uba. 

In the English West Indies, women do 
@ great deal of work, but not the women 
of pure white blood. You find many 
women employed in shops and offices, as 
clerks, etc. In Barbadoes we saw splendid 
stalwart Negresses, but they do not like 
any work by which they would be bound. 
They prefer to have hovels with little 
garden plats on the hillsides, and carry 
their produce to market on their heads. 
We met them for twenty miles along the 
road, on their way to the city. As we 
met them, each curtsied under her bur- 
den, and we expected to see it fall, but it 
never did. Most of the Negresses will 
not marry. A man in Cuba told me that 
higher education and the agitation for 
suffrage had prevented marriage. I said, 
“Is it because of higher education and 
suffrage that these illiterate black women 
do not marry? These people with Negro 
blood are more afraid of slavery than of 
anything else, and the women will not 
marry because under your laws the hus- 
band can collect his wife’s wages, and can 
abuse her. Do not blame education or 
suffrage, but blame your unjust laws 
which make marriage a bondage.”’ 

In some of the Spanish West Indies 
many couples cannot afford to marry be- 
cause the ceremony is so costly. In the 
Isle of Pines we met a young priest who 
had just officiated at a wedding. The 
newly-married couple came out of church, 
the wife wearing the bridal veil and both 
of them adorned with all the decorations, 
and followed by their family of children, 
That good young priest said he was going 
through the island marrying up all the 
couples who wished it, without a fee. He 
willdo much to teach the people the dig- 
nity of marriage. 

At Trinidad, the labor is largely per- 
formed by East Indian coolies, and the 
law requires that 40 per cent. of all those 
imported shall be women. Among the 
women immorality is extremely rare, for 
if a wife is unfaithful her husband cuts off 
her head. It is their custom, and the 
government finds great difficulty in pre- 
venting it. When we were there, a young 
man of 22 had just beheaded his wife. 
When he was arrested, he was astonished, 
and said: ‘But she was my wife. Ifa 
man cannot behead his own wife, whose 
wife can he behead?’’ I asked, ‘*‘But who 
— the husband when he is unfaith- 
ful?” 

What distressed me most was meeting 
so many of our own countrymen who had 
no sympathy with the people, and who 
said, ‘‘I hate these Cubans!’ I was rid- 
ing out one afternoon with an American. 
We passed a man who was swinging a pick 
—well, about as a sweeper in Philadelphia 
wields a broom,—and this gentleman said, 
‘Oh, these Cubans are so lazy!’’ I sat 
back in the carriage and fanned myself, 
and said, ‘Yes, they are very lazy!’ Itis 
easy for those who are rolling along com- 
fortably in a carriage to talk about the 
laziness of those who are breaking stone 
on the road,—as easy as it is for women 
who never knew hunger to say, ‘Yes, I 
would starve rather than go wrong!”’ 

The white people in the West Indies, 
both the English and the Americans, have 
no idea of the need of equal education for 
girls. When we went out to Codington 
College, 200 years old, beautifully situ- 
ated on the seashore, but having only 
seven students, five colored and two white, 
all studying theology, I said to the gentle- 
man who showed us around, ‘‘What a 
waste! Why don’t you teach them black- 
smithing and carpentry? Industrial edu- 
cation is what is needed here, for both 
men and women.”’ 

He said, “I wish you would say that to 
the committee in England that controls 
the institution; but if you did they would 
all die of apoplexy.”’ 

I said, “If I thought that, I would at 
once go to England and tell them so.”’ 

The women must be taught self-respect ; 
but it will bea long process. The field there 
has not been cultivated as with us, If we 
are to do any good in those islands, it will 
be done not by the people who go there 
just for contracts, but by those who go to 
make homes, and who carry our ideas and 
ideals. 1 hope that so far as depends on 
our government and our influence, we 
shall do our best to have the broadest- 
minded and most liberal men sent there. 

MONDAY EVENING. 

Mrs. Emmy Evald, of Sweden, spoke on 
**‘Deborah,’’ Senorita Huidobro on ‘*The 
Social Condition of Women in Chile,” 
Dean Fensham, of the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, on ‘*Wogoen 
in Turkey,’”’ and Fraulein Antonie Stdélle 
on “Women in Germany.’’ Fraulein 
Stélle said in part: 

The women who prepared the pro- 
gramme must have used the lantern of 
Diogenes to find this small person to rep- 
resent Germany. German women are all 
right, and German men are all right, too. 
The homes are very happy. You pity the 
German women because they work in the 
fields. But I would far rather work in 
the open air than in the schoolroom, I 
would rather dig a thousand potatoes 
than teach a hundred children. The wife 
cooks the dinner, puts it in a jar, and 
puts the baby in a cart, and takes the din- 
ner to her husband in the field, and they 
all eat it together. Do not believe that 
German women are slaves any more than 
you are, 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS, 


Tuesday morning hearings were given 
before the U. S. House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the Senate Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. TheSenate hearing was conduct- 
ed by Miss Anthony, and the other speak- 
ers were Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg of Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Olympia Brown of Wis- 
consin, Mrs. M. W. Chapman and Miss 





Gail Laughlin of New York, Mrs. Jennie 
E. Brown of Minnesota, Mrs. Mary Swift 
of California, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day of 
Maine, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Gudrun Drewsen of 
Norway, Miss Vida Goldstein of Austra. 
lia, Mrs. Emmy Evald of Sweden, and 
Rev, Anna H. Shaw of Pennsylvania, 

The House hearing was conducted by 
Mrs. Catt, who made a remarkably power. 
ful speech. The other speakers were Miss 
Goldstein, Mrs. Friedland of Russia, Mrs, 
Evald, Mrs. Drewsen, Miss Isabel Camp. 
bell, daughter of Governor Campbell of 
Wyoming, who signed the equal suffrage 
bill in 1869, Prof. Theodosia Ammons of 
Colorado, Mrs, Ida M. Weaver of Idaho, 
and Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller of Eng. 
land. The Congressional reports of these 
hearings can be obtained by sending to 
the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Donald MacLeod. A telegram of 
greeting was read from Dr. Augusta 
Stowe Gullen, of Canada, and another, 
which was received with applause, from 
Gina Krog in Christiania, Norway. Mad- 
ame Mountford, of Jerusalem, gave a 
greeting from that city, which she called 
“the mother of us all.’’ A number of in- 
ternational reports were then given—by 
Miss Goldstein for Australia and New 
Zealand, Mrs. Evald for Sweden, Miss 
Fensham for Turkey, and Fraulein Stdélle 
and Mrs. May Wright Sewall for Ger- 
many. Fraulein Stélle said in part: 

The Wyoming flag with its four stars 
hangs opposite to me. I heard of Wyo- 
ming at every meeting of women that I 
attended in Germany. It is taken as the 
standard there. 

A recent number of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL contains an article on the State Reg- 
ulation of Vice, in which the following 
passage occurs: “Germany is the most 
backward country in Europe on this ques- 
tion, except Russia. Dr. Hacker, a wo- 
man who has always professed to be an 
opponent of regulation, has accepted a 
government position as examining physi- 
cian for licensed prostitutes, and almost 
all the German anti-regulationists uphold 
her in doing so.” 

Of course you are ready to stone the 
woman, but she is really a martyr. Her 
appointment is the first recognition of any 
woman by the government as a doctor 
and able to do something, and it would 
have given offence at Berlin if she had 
refused it. All the German anti-regula- 
tionists told her to take it. In that posi- 
tion she has all influence over those girls. 
If she had not taken it, some man would 
have done so, and we have not much con- 
fidence in there being too many men who 
are worthy of trust. She does not like it 
very well. Sheis a beautiful woman, I 
am glad to explain this, as the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL has spoken of it. 

[Without impugning Dr. Hacker’s mo- 
tives, which very likely were excellent, 
we must repeat that we think she made a 
great mistake in accepting the position, 
The opponents of regulation throughout 
England and Europe, except in Germany, 
are all of this opinion. In several countries, 
the government has sought to appease the 
people’s growing revolt against regulation 
by the proposal to have the examinations 
conducted by women physicians. It is 
merely a sop to pacify the awakening pub- 
lic conscience, in the hope of evading the 
demand for the abolition of the whole bad 
system, Dr. Hacker may have hoped to 
have a good influence over ‘‘those girls’’; 
but what serious influence for good could 
be exerted by any woman, however well- 
meaning, who had made the fatal mistake 
of undertaking to certify other women as 
fit for the service of debauchery? The 
fact that the first official recognition of a 
woman as a doctor by the German govern- 
ment was her appointment to do this 
ignominious work fills one with an indig- 
nation beyond words—indignation not 
against the woman but against the gov- 
ernment. ‘It would have given offence 
at Berlin if she had refused’’? Yes; and 
no doubt it gave offence in London when 
the English women doctors in India flatly 
refused to take these discreditable posi- 
tions. When the authorities in London 
proposed it, the authorities in India 
warned them that such work would not 
be accepted by women doctors of a char- 
acter high enough to ensure that they 
would not take bribes from the women to 
certify that they were in good health 
when they were not. The stubborn and 
self-respecting Englishwomen stood out; 
the German woman, more submissive, did 
not like it, but consented. We gladly 
give space to Fraulein Stélle’s defence of 
her; but we still think she made a mis- 
take.—Eds. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. ] 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall also gave 4 
greeting on behalf of German women, pay- 
ing a tribute especially to Anita Aiigsburg 
and Minna Cauer. She said: ‘‘As the 
names of Lucy Stone and Susan B, An- 
thony are household words in Germany, 
so I hope the names of these two German 
women will become household words 
here.”’ 

The report from Persia was read by 
Mrs. Blankenburg, and that from England 
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by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller being kept away by illness. 

Miss Goldstein read the report of the 
International Council, and on motion of 
Mrs. Avery the N. A. W.S. A. voted to 
codperate with the newly-formed Interna- 
tional Committee. 

Clara Barton was received with a rising 
vote of thanks for lending the flags of 
many nations with which the church was 
hung. She said: ‘“*They were every one 
given me by the country to which they 
belong. It is a pleasure that I cannot ex- 
press to be able to place them here during 
this international gathering.’’ 

THE LAST EVENING. 

On the last evening, Mrs. Friedland 
spoke on “The Russian Women of Past 
Centuries,’’ U.S. Senator Patterson, of 
Colorado, on ‘Where Woman Suffrage 
Exists,’’ and an eloquent address by Miss 
Shaw on “The Power of the Incentive’’ 
prought the Convention to a close. 








ANOTHER COMMENT ON PROF. MUNSTER- 
BERG. 


KENOSHA, WIs., FEB, 17, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some of the many readers of your ex- 
cellent paper may not have seen an arti- 
cle in the Chicago Dial for Feb. 16, by 
A. M. Wergeland. It is entitled, ‘‘The 
Latest Criticism of America,’’ and is a 
keen and fine review of Professor Miin- 
sterberg’s book upon America from a 
German standpoint. Your readers cannot 
afford to miss so wise and satisfactory an 
answer to one who, looking at us from a 
foreign point of view, is alarmed at the 
increasing desire of women for higher ed- 
ucation. In view of the fact that women 
are only just beginning to see the deplor- 
able disadvantages of ignorance in the 
past, and are at present only in the vesti- 
bule of opportunities for liberal educa- 
tion, such anxiety on the part of Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg is really somewhat 
amusing. 

The New York Nation of a recent date 
made admirable answer to this portion of 
the professor’s solicitude over America, 
and now in the Dial we have another re- 
joinder in the true and liberal spirit of 
American manhood. To women seeking, 
often under great difficulties, to gratify 
an innate thirst for knowledge, and striv- 
ing todo well and ably whatever work 
God or necessity has put before them, 
broad, clear utterances like those in the 
Dial, and the recent article in the Atlantic 
by William M. Salter, must come as a 
great encouragement and uplift. Wo- 
man’s progress in higher education has 
been slow, but I wonder that it has not 
been even slower when, added to the or- 
dinary struggles, has been and must still 
be for some generations the quiet but 
always harrassing conflict with conserva- 
tive minds that are never able to under- 
stand why women should crave knowl- 
edge. 

While:the tendency in some University 
quarters is constantly to guard against 
educational privileges for women, let us 
be thankful that we have the good sense 
of the American people behind the State 
Universities and High Schools, that we 
have increasingly high standards in wom- 
en’s colleges, and that some of the best 
Universities in our own country and in 
Europe, notably in Germany, have opened 
their doors. Educated mothers, wives, 
daughters, teachers, women in the various 
lines of industrial and professional work, 
will yet clearly demonstrate that not for 
their sex alone, but for society and hu- 
manity as a whole, their minds have been 
enriched and developed. 

Yet even if we regard this craving for 
education on the part of woman asa pure- 
ly personal desire for happiness in growth, 
I cannot understand. the opposition of a 
scholar. One could comprehend how an 
ignorant man, with no outlook for the fu- 
ture and no consciousness of the joys of 
knowledge, might protest with fear and 
trembling against scholarship for women, 
but why a man of broad culture, who 
knows the inspiration, the strength, the 
loveliness of learning, should endeavor to 
deprive any mind whatsoever of a share 
in it, is a mystery that only a German 
psychologist can solve. But read by all 
means the article inthe Dial. 

MARION MURDOCK, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. CYNTHIA 8. CUMMINGS, 
Who on Jan, 9, 1902, reached her 100th 
birthday, died on March 4. 

Mrs, Cummings was born in Dartmouth, 
Mass,, the daughter of Henry Smith. She 
Was educated in Amherst. At 18 she 
married Benjamin Cummings of Dart- 
mouth. There were ten children, of 
whom five are now living. She also leaves 
fourteen grandchildren and seventeen 
great-grandchildren. 

For many years Mrs. Cummings was 
President of the Orphans’ Home, which 
might be said to be her pet charity. But 
it was by no means her only one. Until 





her strength failed she was an active 
worker in many fields. She was greatly 
interested in temperance, and was a 
strong champion of woman suffrage. 
During the Civil War she was prominent- 
ly identified with the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission. She was always an in- 
terested member of the New Bedford 
Equal Suffrage League, and was a woman 
of sterling worth and integrity. 
ANGELINE RICKETSON. 





HON, LESTER HAYDEN HUMPHREY. 


A great calamity has come to us in New 
York State. Our knight of the new chiv- 
alry is dead. I sgnd you the accompany- 
ing clipping with great sorrow: 

Albany, March 17.—State Senator Les- 
ter Hayden Humphrey, who represented 
the Forty-sixth District, died at his Al- 
bany home, 5 Elk Street, at six o’clock 
this morning, of pneumonia, 

The entire Senate will attend the funer- 
al of Senator Humphrey, which will be 
held at his late home in Warsaw, on 
Wednesday morning at 9.30. Governor 
Odell, the Senate, and a committee from 
the Assembly will leave Albany Tuesday 
evening on a special train, and will re- 
turn immediately after the funeral ser- 
vice. After the calendar is disposed of in 
the Senate to-night, the announcement of 
Senator Humphrey’s death will be made, 
and adjournment taken out of respect to 
his memory. 


He was cur best friend in the Senate, 
always anxious to do his best for woman 
suffrage with a fealty that never waned. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorK, MARCH 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The bill securing to married women the 
absolute right to their own earnings, 
which passed the Assembly some time 
ago, passed the Senate by a unanimous 
vote last week. There seems to be some 
misapprehension in regard to the measure 
in the supposition that it only protects 
women in their wages. It not only does 
this, but it secures to every wife the ab- 
solute possession of all her earnings, how- 
ever obtained. Her husband has no right 
whatever to any salary compensation for 
her services, or her independently acquired 
money of any sort. It gives her the ab- 
solute right to sue for any earnings that 
may have been withheld from her, and 
“to institute proceedings in her own 
name to recover money due for wages or 
services.’’ In short, it emancipates the 
married women of the State entirely from 
the condition of wardship which they 
have heretofore held. The bill only 
awaits the signature of the Governor to 
become a law. 

Senator Elsberg, of this city, has cham- 
pioned an enactment which is intended to 
prevent the immediate remarriage of di- 
vorced persons. It provides that a de- 
cree annulling a union cannot beceme 
absolute until three months after the fil- 
ing of the judgment. It was promptly 
passed by both Houses, and as it was 
recommended by Governor Odell, it met 
his approval. The law is intended to pre- 
vent such hasty marriages as have been 
made within the last few years by persons 
belonging to the wealthiest classes here. 
In more than one instance a decree of di- 
vorce was granted in the morning and one 
of the freed partners wedded another 
spouse before nightfall. Under the law 
such proceedings will become impossible, 
and a decent period of time must elapse 
before any new matrimonial alliance can 
be contracted. The statute will not, of 
course, be of any effect in other States, 
and South Dakota may still be the scene 
of unions hastily destroyed and con- 
tracted. 

The law of this State has always been 
extremely strict on the question of di- 
vorce. No dissolution of wedlock is pos- 
sible except on the one ground of unfaith- 
fulness to the marriage vows. The courts 
are very careful about recognizing di- 
vorces granted in other States for other 
causes, and only recently a man whose 
marriage to a second wife had been irreg- 
ular in this respect, was sued by the first 
wife for support, and was informed by the 
judge before whom the case was tried, 
that she was his lawful spouse, and as 
such entitled to have her claims respected. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Jessie Ackerman has become 
engaged to a Russian nobleman, an old 
friend, who saved her life when she was 
in Russia some years ago. She will live 
in Russia after her marriage. 





The Boston Business League enter- 
tained the New England Women’s 
Press Association on Tuesday, March 11, 
Mrs. Murray, the president, being its 
special guest of honor. Rev. Edward S. 
Cummings spoke on ‘‘The Curve of Social 
Progress,’’ and an informal reception fol- 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary Presidents: { 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comesponting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpDon, 
2008 


erican Tract Society Buildiog, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York. 
Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Pract Society Building, New York 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Warren, Ohio 
{ Miss Laura Cuay, Lexington, Ky 
Auditors, ) Mrs. Mary J. Cooonemait, : 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 
cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 
Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, and a free copy will be sent them. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon, Corresponding Secretary of the N. A. W.S. A., has received 


the following letter: 
DEAR Miss GoRDON: 


Having received your letter of Feb. 8, we take much pleasure in sending you.the 


enclosed, which, translated, is as follows: 


‘Danish men have addressed to the King of Denmark, the Ministers, and the Par- 
liament, a confident and earnest petition that no decision as to the sale of our West 
Indian colonies be made unless upon the basis of a free vote of the population of those 
islands, the vote to be taken according to the rules of general suffrage, and that the 
necessary preparations for carrying this out be made as soon as circumstances permit. 

‘In case such a general vote be taken, we, the undersigned, express the confident 
expectation that women will be allowed to vote as well as men.”’ 

The first part of this address was circulated for signature by adult males, 

Some women suffragists then went to one of the promoters of this movement, a 
member of our Upper House, and he promised them, if they could produce an address 
signed by women, to bring it before Parliament. 


The last sentence was then added, and signatures are now being collected. 


It is 


hoped that this address will not only call attention to the fact that our West Indian 
sisters are human beings as well as their male compatriots, but will give an impetus 


to the whole woman suffrage movement. 


You would oblige us very much by giving this address the widest possible pub- 


plicity. 
Very cordially yours, 


I shall take much pleasure in giving you further information. 


(Mrs.) CHARLOTTE NORRIE, 


Cor. Sec. Danish National Council of Women. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. 
and Bedside Instruction. 


Four years. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lowed, with music and tea. Mrs. E. M. 
Gosse, president of the League, received 
with Mrs. Murray and Dr. Cummings, and 
other distinguished guests were present. 


Trade organizations of Pottstown, Pa., 
at a largely attended meeting lately adopt- 
ed resolutions of protest against the em- 
ployment by a local foundry firm of girls 
as coremakers. They appeal to parents 
not to allow their daughters to engage in 
this kind of work. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, re- 
spectively, have been offered by the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, for the three 
best essays on ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Spoils System in New York State,’’ the 
competition being restricted to pupils in 
the New York and Brooklyn high schools. 


The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union gives an exhibition of 
classwork in dressmaking and millinery 
to-day. Its ‘*Old Curiosity Shop,’’ to re- 
open on March 25 and 26, will be a rum- 
mage sale, restricted to books, pictures, 
bric-a-brac, china, jewelry, and household 
ornaments, contributions of which are 
solicited. 


It was pleasant to see the absorbed de- 
light of those children who watched the 
successive beautiful pictures of “Our Four- 
Footed Friends” displayed on the screen 
in fascinating attitudes at the meeting of 
the Animal Rescue League last Saturday 
afternoon. The elders were equally 
pleased, to judge by their donations later. 
There was singing by little ones from the 
House of the Good Shepherd, The public 
is coming to realize the kindly breadth of 
this much-needed work, whose prime 
mover is Mrs. Huntington Smith, with 
headquarters at 68 Carver St., Boston. 


Mrs. Jeannette Robinson Murphy, for- 
merly of Louisville, Ky., has been doing 
much literary and musical work recently 
in the field of African music and voudoo- 
ism in America, She has proved to her 
own satisfaction that the origin of the 
music of the ante-bellum Negro is purely 
African. She gives musical lectures, in 
which she appears in ‘‘mammy’’ costume 
— homespun dress, apron, cap, and 
kerchief. In this and other characteristic 
dress she sings lullabies, religious and 
other airs. Her slave songs and folk-lore 
she has taken directly from the lips of ex- 
slaves in field, cabin, and ‘‘prayers 
house.”’ 


“It has been said a few times too often 
that organizations of women hold meet- 
ings for internecine strife; that women 
can never agree, and that wire-pulling as 
well as hair-pulling are regular introduc- 
tions into their caucuses,’’ writes Miss 
Helen Pitkin in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. ‘Just now, however, the men 





are making no humorous comments upon 
clubby women; they are rather too busy 
wondering what has to be done in reproof 
of the conduct of Senators Tillman and 
McLaurin of South Carolina, Fora while 
we may escape the facetious innuendvoes 
of our brothers, and attend our meetings 
in peace.”’ 








ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO W ASHING- 
TON AND FLORIDA. 
Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24. Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information : ply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
; BOSTON 
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at y -¥~ 
@ first medical school in the ec 
establish a four years’ course. sera 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 


ties, upwards of 20,000 patient 
available for study. . 8 being annually 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901 
anne examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
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CASTLE 
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21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand8 P.M. . 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH @, 


“@GLORIANA.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600. 


Prices: { Wutinese 100, aban son, 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF MARCH 24, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnicuTts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 






quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 


Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢12ro20vay. New York 


Branch Office, 626 F St., Washington, D. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston: 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republé- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Bostom 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wome 
en. The author brings to his task a carefu!s 
— temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are ‘made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilat+d by 
the most superficial student.— Boston ¢ ourter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and Lot without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 
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THE LONGING FOR SPRING. 
From the Russian of D. Mindaiey. 





BY THOMAS WALSH. 


Softly she veils her maiden eyes 
Behind the casement ledge at home ; 
And ever and anon she sighs, 
“Ah, if the spring would only come!” 


While, on a ghostly pallet lain, 
Another, thinking health is near, 

Warms his poor heart with this refrain, 
“Ah, if the spring were only here!” 


And soon it whispers through the grove, 
With each heart’s portion on its breath ; 
For her, sweet blossomings and love; 
For him, sweet blossomings and death. 


HAVE FAITH. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet straw and mud and leaves. 





Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but, ere her work was 
crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled 
And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
But, not cast down, forth from the place 
she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses 
brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The latest feather on its simple floor, 
When wicked hand or chance again laid 
waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept 
And toiled again—and last night, hearing 
calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within its earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or 
plan? 
Have faith and struggle on! 





MARCH. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


This keen north wind pipes loud; 
Swift scuds the flying cloud. 
Light lies the new-fallen snow; 
The ice-clad eaves drip slow, 
For glad spring has begun, 
And to the ardent sun 

The earth, long time so bleak, 
Turns a frost-bitten cheek. 
Through the clear sky of March, 
Blue to the topmost arch, 
Swept by the New Year’s gales, 
‘The crow, harsh-clamoring, sails. 
By the swift river’s flood 

The willow’s golden blood 
Mounts to the highest spray, 
More vivid day by day ; 

And fast the maples now 
Crimson through every bough, 
And from the alder’s crown 
Swing the long catkins brown. 
Gone is the Winter's pain, 
Though sorrows still remain ; 
Though eyes with tears be wet, 
The voice of our regret 

We bush, to hear the sweet 
War fall of Suunmer’s feet. 

"The Heavenly Father wise 
Looks in the saddened eyes 

Of our unworthiness, 

Yet doth He cheer and bless. 
Doubt and Despair are dead ; 
Hope dares to raise her head, 
And whispers of delight 

Fill the earth day and night. 
The snowdrops by the door 

Lift upward, sweet and pure, 
Their delicate bells, and soon, 
In the calm blaze of noon, 

By lowly window-sills 

Will laugh the daffodils! 


oo 


MAMMY AND THE HORSES. 








General Sheridan was resting from a 
raid during the war in camp near a fine 
old mansion in Virginia. The former 
master of the mansion had been killed in 
the battle of Manassas. ‘‘Mammy,’’ who 
had been the mistress’s chief comforter 
when this event occurred, had practically 
taken charge of the plantation, and had 
run things pretty much to suit herself. 

Sheridan’s soldiers had taken every 
sound horse on the place, including two 
carriage horses. After the raid was over, 
‘‘Mammy” entered the house to find her 
mistress and the two children weeping 
bitterly. ‘‘*Mammy” asked: 

“Child, what in de worl’ is de matter?”’ 

The lady replied between sobs: 

‘Mammy, they’ve taken the carriage 
horses, and an officer tells me we'll never 
get them again unless I take the oath,” 

“Den, chile, take de oaf. °Tain’t so 
bery bad, is it? You tuk ile widout puck- 
ering yo’ mouf when yo’ was a baby. I 
made you take many a dose, and now you 
brace up and take de oaf!”’ 

“OQ Mammy,” the lady wailed, ‘I can- 
not doit. I don’t think Jack would like 
it.” 

*“Can’t see, honey, what Massa Jack’s 
got to do wif it. He’s dead and buried. 
But if you can’t take de oaf, I'll go see if 
I can’t do it fer you. Anyhow, I’se gwine 


to investigate Marse Phil Sheridan and 





git them carriage hosses back, if I has to 
pretend to take pizen to do it.”’ 

‘‘Mammy’”’ put on her brightest bandan- 
na handkerchief, a clean white apron, and 
started for the camp, which was about a 
mile distant. 

In about an hour “Mammy” walked 
back into the large yard in front of the 
house, leading by each hand a carriage 
horse, wearing a brand-new halter around 
his neck. The mistress saw her coming, 
and met her at the front gate. 

‘*How on earth did you get them, Mam- 
my?’’ inquired the lady. 

Mammy’s black face was damp with 
perspiration, and her fat chest fairly 
panted for breath. She said: ‘‘Lem me 
set down on de grass, honey, and cotch 
my bref. Set down by me an’ I’II tell yo’ 
all about it. 

“I goto de camp, and I asked two or 
three men in uniforms with muskets in 
dey han’s to tell me whar I could find 
Marse Phil Sheridan. 

‘**What do you want with him?’ * 

‘**Dat’s my business,’ says I. After 
skirmishing ’round I foun’ de general’s 
tent. I walks in and draps my best curt- 
sey. ‘Sarvant, Marse General,’ I says. 

‘**What kin I do for you, madam?’ he 
says. 

‘“*T ain’t no madam, Marse General; 
I’se plain ole black Mammy.’ 

“I seed a twinkle in his eyes, and he 
says: 

‘**Well, Mammy, what kin I do fer yo?’ 

“Den I ’splained dat his soldiers had 
stole my mistis’ carriage hosses, as well 
as ev’y othah good hoss on de place, I 
tole him he might keep the other hosses 
if I couldn’t git ’em out of him, but dat I 
must have the carriage hosses, for my 
mistis was a lady, and her foot wa’n’t 
*quainted wid de groun’. 

‘**But your mistress is a rebel,’ said 
Marse General. 

‘‘Den I says: ‘I don’ know nothin’ ’bout 
no rebel, Marse General. I jes knows dat 
my mistis’ foot ain’t ’quainted wid de 
groun’, and I’se boun’ to hab dose car- 
riage hosses back.’ 

‘‘Wid dat, Marse General laugh, and 
hollered to a man not very far off, all 
dressed up in blue clothes and brass, and 
says: 

‘**Come here, major; here’s somethin’ 
fer yo’ to hear.’ 

“But when Marse General said dat, I 
seed a twinkle in his eye, and I knowed 
somethin’ I said hit him in de right place. 
De major come, an’ I tole ’em bofe de 
same tale. As I got through, the major 
and the general laughed, and de general 
says: 

‘**Well, Mammy, if you recognize the 
carriage hosses you shall have them,’ 

‘‘And dey riz up, bofe of ’em, to go wid 
me to the pen whar the soldiers had put 
the hosses. As we went ’long I says: 

‘* *Marse General, of cose I knows my 
own hosses, but dem hosses gwine to rec- 
ognize me de minute dey slap dere eyes 
on me.’ 

‘*An’ fo’ God, de minute dey saw me 
comin’ ’twixt dem two fine white men, 
dey pricks up dey ears an’ trotted up to 
me jes as natural as if dey had been circus 
hosses. And, mistis, de general tole one 
of de soldiers to put brand-new halters on 
dose horses’ necks and han’’em over to 
Mammy, and here dey is, and I ain’t took 
no oaf nor nothin’ else.’’ — Washington 
Post. 





FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


In a recent sermon on ‘*The New Cathe- 


dral,’’ Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chica- | 


go, described his plan for the Abraham 


Lincoln Centre, for which he reported ' 


that $93,000 out of the necessary $100,000, 


has already been subscribed. The new | 


eight-story building is to stand opposite 
the present All Souls’ Church. 
ment and the two lower floors will be de- 
voted to a library, reading-room, manual 


training and play rooms; the third and | 


fourth floors, to an auditorium; the fifth 
floor, to class rooms; the sixth floor, to 
social life; the seventh, to quarters for 
the resident workers; and the eighth, toa 
gymnasium. For many years the great- 
hearted minister of All Souls’ Church, 
unfailing in his advocacy of one standard 
of morality and equal citizenship for men 
and women, had cherished this beautiful 
dream, which he is now about to realize. 
With ‘The Faith which makes Faithful,’’ 
he now asks for another $150,000, to en- 
dow and equip the Lincoln Centre. 

“The most urgent need of the city at 
the present time’ was the subject for dis- 
cussion at a recent meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Sanitary League of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Miss Margaret Klinglesmith believed 
that the cultivation of a stronger and 
higher civic spirit is the most urgent 
need. With astronger civic spirit, she 
said, many reforms would follow, such as 
good water, better sanitation and purity 
in politics. She referred to the present 
political conditions of the city in strong 
terms, declaring that under the present 
system of municipal government the bet- 





ter class of voters is practically disfran- 
chised. Economy, private and public, 
more women on the school board, and an 
emergency pay hospital for contagious 
diseases, were urged by other members as 
the city’s greatest need. 


The women in Woonsocket, R. I., are 
going to take care of the elm trees in their 
city, and do their best to keep off the 
beetles. The Fortnightly Club will ap- 
pear before the City Council to ask for an 
appropriation for the care of the trees. If 
their request is granted, they will be 
helped by several of the corporations in 
the city. 


A public-spirited woman of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mrs, Charles W. Pardee, has offered 
to undertake the architectural decoration 
of Chapin Place, at the intersection of 
Delaware and Lafayette Avenues, in that 
city, at her own expense. The park com- 
missioners unanimously accepted the of- 
fer, and voted to change the name of the 
little park to Gates Circle, in honor of the 
donor’s family. F, M. A. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. M. P. Rindlaub, of Platteville, has 
just been elected treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin State Press Association. She succeeds 
Mrs. Flora B. Ginty, who has held the 
office for many years, but had to retire on 
account of failing eyesight. The Asso- 
ciation expressed its appreciation of 
Mrs. Ginty’s work by voting her a 
sum of money, accompanied with resolu- 
tions of thanks, Miss Alletta B. Good- 
hue, publisher of the Trempealeau Her. 
ald, and Mrs, Adelaide King of Milwaukee 
are on the list of vice-presidents elected. 





Miss Florence Dymond, of the Southern 
Farmer, New Orleans, has been appointed 
a delegate from tbe Louisiana Press Asso- 
ciation to the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, which will meet at Hot Springs, 
Ark., April 14-19. 


A young woman reporter of La Fronde 
has unearthed Mlle. Adele Hugo, the 
poet’s daughter. Whena young girl, she 
was crossed in love for a Parisian journal- 
ist. This dethroned her intellect, and 
she was placed in a private asylum near 
Vincennes. Adele Hugo is now a fine, 
tall, gray-haired woman of seventy-two. 
She never reads a newspaper, and her sole 
distraction is to go to the theatre, where 
she sits in a box concealed from the pub- 
lic by a raised grating. F. M. A. 





CAN A WOMAN LECTURE IN A GERMAN 
UNIVERSITY? 


A very interesting article under the 
above heading has just been published in 
the little German sheet entitled Frauen- 
correspondenz which appears twice a week 
in Berlin, under the editorship of Anna 
Gebser, Ph. D. As it seemed to me that 
the readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
would enjoy an account of the indomit- 
able energy and pluck of a remarkable 
German woman, I have translated and 
condensed the biographical sketch there 
given of her life and work by Frau Ade- 
line Rittershaus-Bjarnason,who gives the 
following account of herself: 

Born in 1867, she attended the Girls’ 
High School in Barmen, after which she 
made a thorough study, in her own home, 
of all that pertains to houskeeping, care 
of the sick, etc., varying such occupations 
with journeys,several of them being walk- 
ing tours in England. When she was 
twenty-five, she resolved to have a college 
education, and by private instruction and 
hard study (occupying from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day) was enabled in a 
year and a half to pass with honors the 


| 80-called ‘‘maturity examination’”’ of a 
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Gymnasium in Ziirich, so that in 1894 
she was matriculated in the University of 
Ziirich. There, besides her studies in 
Germanic languages and Sanskrit, she 
took private lessons in Latin and Greek, 
passing with honor an examination in the 
latter language, 

As she wished to take her doctor’s de- 
gree, if possible, at a German university, 
she made application in 1894 at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, and obtained from 
the faculty there permission to study. 
In order, however, to take a degree, she 
was obliged to apply to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and was told that, 
although a man would be allowed to 
study for a degree in Baden on the basis 
of his Swiss examination, she would be 
required to pass the whole Gymnasium 
examination first. Indignant at this in- 
justice, she determined to remain in 
Ziirieh, where both faculty and fellow- 
students of the opposite sex showed the 
most cordial interest in her work through- 
out her course. Here she took her degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy magna cum laude in 
June, 1895, her thesis being on ‘‘Expres- 
sions for Visual Sensations in the old 
Germanic Dialects,’’ which was published 
as a monograph by a German philological 
society. 

Her parents were dead, and it had al- 


ways been her aim to devote herself to an 
academic career. The professor of Ger- 
manic languages to whom she had owed 
most, in Ziirich, gave it as his opinion 
that, since she was a woman, her only 
hope of admission to the teaching force of 
a university was to qualify herself in some 
special branch of learning where she 
would have no rival. She accordingly de- 
cided to specialize on the language and 
literature of Iceland, and in July, 1898, 
went to Copenhagen for some preparatory 
study. September and October of that 
year she spent in Iceland, making a nine- 
days’ journey into the interior, to visit 
the geyser and ascend Mt. Hecla, taking 
many photographs herself on the way. 
The remainder of her visit was spent in 
vigorous study at the town of Reykjavik. 
A few days before her departure she be- 
came betrothed to Thorleifur Bjarnason, 
the head of, the Gymnasium of that place, 
and during her second visit to Iceland, in 
the following year, they were married. 
From pecuniary considerations, the couple 
decided that for the first few years each 
must go his or her own way, with the 
hope of a common life and home before 
them in the near future. 

After her return from Iceland, our 
newly-married student devoted herself to 
the special study of Old and New Ice- 
landic, earning money meanwhile by lec- 
turing in Germany and Switzerland. As 
she and her husband hoped to establish 
themselves eventually in the Rhine Prov- 
inces, she made inquiries in January, 1900, 
as to whether she could become docent 
(or lecturer) at the University of Bonn. 
She was referred to the Prussian Ministry 
of Public Instruction in Berlin, and we 
have no difficulty in believing her state- 
ment that the dignitaries in question were 
‘much surprised’? at her application. 
While waiting for an answer to her re- 
quest, she spent five or six months in Ice- 
land, making a special investigation of 
the new Icelandic fairy tales, as material 
fora voluminous thesis she intended to 
present on her admission to her docent’s 
office. The delays on the part of the Ber- 
lin minister and the University of Bonn, 
with all the accompanying “red tape,’’ 
would be amusing if they were not so ex- 
asperating. At length she requests the 
dean of the University to inform her 
whether, if she can demonstrate her abil- 
ity, her sex will debar her from the posi- 
tion she desires. Her long thesis cannot 
be finished before May (the birth of her 
first child took place at about this time, 
as she informs us in parenthesis), but in 
Ziirich they are willing to admit her as 
docent on the basis of the portion already 
completed. The dean returns answer that 
her application cannot even be presented 
to the faculty until her thesis is com- 
plete. Then she learns that her mental 
qualifications are not to be taken into 
account at all, but that the faculty are 
debating whether they are willing to ad- 
mit a woman among them. Fourteen 
professors decided this question in the 
affirmative, and sixteen in the negative, 
so that the dean informed her privately 
that her application had been rejected. 
He did not, however, return the various 
valuable papers she had sent him to sub- 
stantiate her claim; acoordingly twelve 
-days later she wrote and requested him to 
forward them, together with an official 
reply to her application, giving the 
grounds of refusal. It was not until the 
end of the following July that her papers 
were finally returned, accompanied by an 
official rejection of her application, but 
without any assigned cause for such ac- 
tion on the part of the faculty. 

As she was pow privately informed that 
a similar application would find no favor 
in Freiburg, our indefatigable student did 
the only remaining thing in her power, 
and at once handed in an application to 
the University of Ziirich. It had become 
too late now for the work of the summer 
semester, but in the following December 
she was informed by the dean that her 
thesis had been accepted. On Jan. 11 of 
the present year, she delivered a trial lec- 
ture before the faculty, on the question, 
‘Where did the Songs of the Edda Origi- 
nate?” and on Jan. 28 obtained the long- 
coveted permission to lecture. Her name 
has already appeared in the printed list of 
courses in the Ziirich University, and she 
intends during the next semester to take 
up the songs of the Older Edda, together 
with a general course on Old Icelandic 
literature. Eva CHANNING. 





BOSTON HOMES FOR SELF-SUPPORTING 
WOMEN. 


The Franklin Square House Corpora- 
tion, which has purchased the property of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
with the intention of opening it as a 
hotel and home for self-supporting young 
women, is rejoicing over a piece of good 
fortune. A gentleman of Boston whose 
name is not disclosed has offered $25,000 
to the corporation on condition that $75, 
000 additional be raised by July 1, 1902, 

Rev. George L. Perin of the Every-Day 





Church, who is the organizer of the enter- 








prise, believes that the condition will be 
met. The Franklin Square House Cor. 
poration is planning to take possession of 
the house on July 1, and hopes to open it 
for residents 15 days latter. Already 
many applications have been received for 
rooms in the new house. The corporation 
is wholly philanthropic, no individual 
having the least interest in the profits of 
the enterprise. The aim will be to furn. 
ish, as Dr. Perin puts it, “a home for 
young women with hotel accommodations, 
or a hotel with the home spirit,”’ with the 
largest possible advantages at the least 
possible cost. All the heads of the de. 
partments have been secured, and are 
under the direction of Mrs. Susan B, 
Bangs as superintendent. 

For two years past, or perhaps for a 
longer period, the Salvation Army has 
conducted the Hotel Benedict at 204 
Common Street in the interest of business 
women and girls of good character who do 
not get salary sufficient to permit them to 
live in a more expensive place. Other 
women who receive larger salaries but 
find it necessary to economize closely 
avail themselves of the accommodations 
afforded by the Benedict. 

Notwithstanding that the rates are only 
from $1 to $2 per week, the home is sup- 
plied with hot and cold water, steam heat, 
full laundry appliances for the free use of 
the guests, a cosy parlor with an upright 
piano, and all that goes to make a com. 
fortable home, 

The hotel accepts transient guests, and 
women of limited means coming to Boston 
can there find a safe and respectable stop- 
ping place. The Army will arrange to 
meet persons at the boat or train if noti- 
fied of the hour of arrival, and will be 
pleased to answer all letters of inquiry. 

F. M. A, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. MARCH, 1902, 


The National Convention at Washing- 
ton last month was one of the best ever 
held. Massachusetts had a large delega- 
tion present, and all came home cheered 
and inspired. The foreign delegates ad- 
ded much to the interest. Reports of the 
Convention have been given in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

DOUBLE THE MEMBERSHIP. 


It was voted that the national watch- 
word for the coming year should be 
‘Double the Membership,’”’ and all the 
States publishing Monthly Letters were 
asked to pass it on. It was recommended 
in the National Plan of Work that all the 
States adopt the method of Kentucky, 
which has increased its membership 154 
per cent. during the past year by making 
a special effort to gather in all persons 
who believe in equal suffrage, even if 
they cannot take time to attend any 
meetings or to do any work. 

The treasurer and others have gone 
around and asked those whom they knew 
to be in sympathy with them to join, tak- 
ing pains to impress upon them that the 
only essential for membership was to bea 
believer and to pay the dues. There is 
hardly any limit tothe number of people 
who will consent to join on these terms, 
many of whom (especially men) would 
consider themselves too busy if they 
thought they had to go to meetings. Let 
every local League try it. 


ASK FOR AN INVESTIGATION, 


The National American W. S. A., at the 
recent Congressional hearings, asked the 
U. S. House Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage to 
recommend to Congress the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate the work- 
ings of equal suffrage in the four States 
where it prevails. The two committees 
are favorably disposed toward this re- 

uest. The National Officers therefore 
esire that the united influence of the 
suffragists of .the nation should be 
brought to bear upon Congress in behalf 
of this measure. Many members who 
would not vote for suffrage will vote for 
an Official investigation. Reports about 
the equal suffrage States are conflicting, 
and the people wish to know the facts. 
Mrs. Catt writes: ‘It is important, if 
action is to be taken on it at all, that it 
should be taken now, and we ask you to 
attend to this work as your very first 
duty.”’ 

Letters should be sent to all the Massa- 
chusetts Senatorsand Congressmen. They 
are: Senators, George F. Hoar, Henry 
Cabot Lodge; Representatives, George P. 
Lawrence, Fred. H. Gillett, William 5S. 
Knox, Ernest W. Robert, Joseph A. Conry, 
Samuel L, Powers, John R. Thayer, Chas. 
Q. Tirrell, William H. Moody, Samuel W. 
McCall, Henry F. Naphen, William C. 
Lovering, William S. Greene, 

The address of the Senators is U. 5S. 
Senate, that of the others, U. S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


TAX PROTEST, 


Mrs, Catt asks State Presidents to call 
attention to the fact that the National 
American W. S. A. recommends all wom- 
en tax-payers to enter a protest when pay- 
ing their taxes, and to a3k that their pro- 
test be put on record. Mrs. Catt says: 
“If the treasurer is obliging, he will write 
as much as ‘Paid under protest, since 
taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ If he is not inclined to take 


upon himself this additional work, the 
women tax-payers who wish to have this 
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ded in the books may authorize a 
ee to go to the treasurer's office and 
write it infor them. The treasurer will 
have no legal right to deny them this 


privilege.”’ 
NATIONAL PLAN OF WORK. 


The National Plan of Work contains 
other valuable suggestions for State and 
local societies. It is published in full in 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL of March 8. Send 
five cents to 3 Park Street for a copy, and 


study it. 
STATE PLAN OF WORK. 
Attention is called to the following 
points in the Plan of Work recommended 
by Mrs. Park at the Massachusetts an- 
nual meeting, and endorsed by the meet- 


ing: 

That Standing Committees be chosen to 
look after special departments of the work. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth 
St., Brookline, was made chairman of the 
Committee on Enrolment; Miss H. E. 
Turner, 3 Park St., Boston, Chairman 
of the Committee on Meetings; Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing and Distribution of Liter- 
ature; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman 
of the Committee on Legislative Affairs; 
Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, 79 Linden St., Allston, 
Chairman of Committee on School Suf- 
frage Work in Cities; Mrs. Kate Wendell 
Townsend, Hawthorn Road, Brookline, 
on School Suffrage Work in Towns. 

That more active effort be made to reach 
non-suffrage audiences through meetings 
of other associations, through specially 
planned meetings, etc. 

That a sum of money be set apart for 
sending speakers to present the question 
before non-suffrage organizations; and 
that when it is necessary in order to 
secure a suitable speaker, the Committee 
on Meetings may pay her a fee in addi- 
tion to her expenses. 

That each League be recommended to 
have a system abuut reporting its meet- 
ings to the press, and to Miss Blackwell, 
for the Monthly Letter and the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

That a systematic study be made of all 
action by the State Legislature bearing 
on the woman question. 


EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP, 


On March il, a hearing was given at 
the State House before the Committee on 
Probate and Chancery on the petition for 
Representative Fall’s bill making fathers 
and mothers joint guardians of their minor 
children. The petition of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. was reinforced by petitions 
from the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and 68 local clubs; from the State 
Ww. C. T. U. and 64 local W. C. T. U.’s, 
from the Children’s Friend Society, the 
Boston Business Women’s League, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and many others. 

Addresses in behalf of the bill were 
made by Mrs. Park, Mr. Brewster, Mrs, 
Fall, Miss Amy Acton, Mrs, Bush, Mr. A. 
C. Kingsley, Miss Mary Ware Allen, Mrs. 
George Benedict, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mr. Ivan Panin, and Rev. Charles H. Tal- 
mage, the pastor whose remarkable ser- 
mon on the Naramore tragedy, published 
in full in the Boston Herald last year, 
helped so powerfully to call attention to 
the abuses possible under the present law. 
No remonstrants appeared, but it is feared 
that there will be considerable opposition 
in the Legislature, and our friends are 
urged to write to their Senators and Rep- 
ree asking them to vote for the 

ill. 


INCREASED VOTE IN LEGISLATURE, 


Since the sending out of the last Month- 
ly Letter, the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Massachusetts 
Legislature reported against our petition, 
6 to 5—a majority of only one vote. 

The question was debated in the House 
on March 5. Representatives Adams of 
Melrose, Callender and Kinney of Boston, 
Fall of Malden, Googins of Cambridge, 
Badger of Quincy, and Newton of Everett 
spoke for suffrage, Representatives Bagley, 
Homans and Sullivan of Boston and 
Jackson of Fall River against it. The 
vote, including pairs, stood yeas 61, nays 
153. This is an increase of 8 in the 
affirmative and a falling off of 3 in the 
negative since last year. Two years ago 
the affirmative vote was only 40, last year 
53, this year 61. Cordial thanks are due 
to the gentlemen who spoke on the side 
of justice, and it is hoped that women 
who feel grateful to them will write and 
tell them so. Their address is States 
House, Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP, 


At the March meeting of the State 
Board of Directors, Mrs. Page of Brook- 
line described a method of increasing 
membership which has proved highly suc- 
cessful in her town. The large local As- 
sociation appoints 20 persons a committee 
on membership. They serve two months, 
Then 20 others are ted- to. serve.two 
months; and so on till all the members in 
turn have served on the membership com- 
mittee. Each group of 20 makes its ap- 
peal to its own friends. A favorite meth- 
od is for one of them to give an afternoon 
tea at her house, and for each of the 20 to 
agree to invite three women who are in- 
different. Some one who understands the 
question is present to explain it and to 
answer questions. Women express their 
objections more freely than vom J would at 
4 public meeting; and the whole thing is 
informal and is “ta good time.” At the 
close all who wish are given an opportun- 
ity to join. In this way Brookline has 
raised its membership to 216, and is con- 
stantly growing. 

Mrs. Gillmore of the College League 
recommended getting each member to 
pocusioe to bring in three new members 

y & certain date. 

Miss Blackwell suggested that each 
Member promise to ask five persons to 
join, in the course of each month, and re- 
port her success at the monthly meeting. 





Everyone might not feel able to promise 
to securea given number, but everyone 
could promise to ask a given number. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE, 


The State regulation of vice in the Phil- 
ippiues is bearing the same evil fruit that 
it has borne in other parts of the world. 

The General Officers of the Natioual 
American Woman Suffrage Association, at 
their recent meeting in Washington, D. C., 


| passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, the Rev. J. C. Goodrich, agent 
of the American Bible Society at Manila, 
says in a letter dated Dec. 10, 1901: “Vice 
is confined as much as possible to certain 
districts, and examined by appointees of 
the city government. Women are forced 
to submit to examination on suspicion;’’ 
therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against such treatment of women. We 
call attention to tbe fact that where wom- 
en may be required to submit to an igno- 
minious personal examination on suspi- 
cion, a rich field for blackmail is opened 
to the police; and that in those foreign 
countries where the State regulation of 
vice prevails, this feature of it has driven 
many women to suicide. In England, be- 
fore ‘regulation’? was abolished there, 
Mrs. Percy of Aldershot, a respectable 
widow, took her own life in consequence 
of the determination of the police to treat 
her as a prostitute on suspicion. In Italy, 
a young girl arrested on suspicion was 
found to be a virgin. She waited in 
silence till the examining physician had 
made out a certificate to that effect, then 
threw herself from the window and was 
taken up dead. In Germany, an honest 
girl waiting in the street for her lover 
was lately denounced to the police as a 
bad character by a rejected suitor, and 
was forced to submit to examination—a 
case which has caused mass meetings of 
indignation to be held. In Paris there 
have been repeated arrests of virtuous 
women, and the series of blunders, con- 
flicts, and scandals resulting has had 
much to do with leading the Municipal 
Council to recommend the abolition of 
the whole system of State-regulated vice. 
Such things ought not to be permitted 
under the American flag. If every man 
has a right to be considered innocent till 
he is proved guilty, so has every woman. 

All our friends are urged to write to 
their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress on this subject. 


LITERATURE, 


The Leagues could strengthen their 
work by making a larger use of the many 
good leaflets for sale at headquarters. 
Some excellent new ones have been lately 
published. Send ten cents for a sample 
set including 40 different kinds. 

Remember that the watchword of the 
year is ‘‘Double the Membership,” and 
let us all be up and doing. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
8 Park St., Boston, March 17, 190% 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Philadelphia 
was held Feb. 26. Although the weather 
was inclement, there was a fair attend- 
ance. Five new members were elected. 
Arrangements were made for a cake and 
candy sale April 19, in which every mem- 
ber is expected to take part. 

Mrs. Margaret Klinglesmith, our woman 
lawyer, president of the ‘Progressive 
Tens,’’ reported on the work done by her 
“Ten.’’ They hope to have a table at the 
April sale. 

Mrs. Charlotte Pierce reported the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. She said she 
had attended many such gatherings, but 
this was the best in her recollection. Mrs. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg added her testi- 
mony to the excellence of the meetings, 
and read a list of particulars in which 
women’s legal rights have been improved, 
She also reported that a suffrage debate is 
to take place between members of the 
Law Academy. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
described the hearing before the U. S. 
Senate. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, the delegate from 


|-Australia to the National Suffrage Confer- 


ence, who was also delegated to investi- 
gate our penal laws and institutions, 
spoke first on the standing of women in 
her own country, and also on the Juvenile 
Court of Philadelphia. 

The subjects of the day were: “Objec- 
tions to Woman Suffrage Answered.” 
Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery spoke on ‘Too 
Much Suffrage Already’; Miss Helen B. 
Henderson, on ‘Bullet’ and: Ballot’’; Dr. 
Alice Morton, on ‘‘Women Would Lose 
their Refinement’; Mrs. William B. Riley, 
on “*Dissensions in Homes’’; Miss Emma 
Mann, on ‘Politics is Corrupting’’; and 


Mrs. K. A. Sawyer, on ‘‘Women Have All. 


the Rights They Want.”’ 
At its next meeting, March 26, the So- 
ciety will discuss ‘‘How to Gain Suiffrage.”’ 
NELLIE S, Mason, Cor. Sec. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, MARCH 1, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Southern California has seemed to be 
endeavoring to do something striking in 
the way of weather during the past few 
months. We have had a hailstorm, 
something we seldom see. There was 
not a drop of rain in all December, which 





has not happened before in the twenty- 
five years since the record has been 
kept; and one old-timer says it has not 
happened for thirty: years. Then, about 
the holidays, there was a sandstorm in 
the region of Riverside, such as had never 
been known. Sand flew in columns twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet high, signs and awn- 
ings were blown down, trains were block- 
aded, showers of pebbles broke plate-glass 
windows, one thousand loads of oranges 
were blown off the trees, and $10,000 worth 
of damage done to that crop alone. On 
Feb. 3 the mountains were covered with 
snow, and it is said to have snowed in San 
Diego for the first time since the town 
was built. . 

There have been severe frosts, too, such 
as come only once in three or four years, 
and the rose tournament at Pasadena on 
New Year’s day was held without roses. 
But there are callas and violets, though 
not so abundant as usual; begnonias are a 
mass of orange-colored, honeysuckle-like 
blooms clear up to the roof of some three- 
story houses, and the bougainvillia, an 
Australian vine, is equally ambitious, and 
covers the end of a house with a mass of 
magenta-colored bloom that is not blos- 
soms but bracts around the small, green- 
ish-yellow blossom the size of a bean. I 
recently read, *‘A Flower-Hunter in Aus- 
tralia,’’ by an Englishwoman, and when I 
learned that this vine ran riot in the 
woods, and the hibiscus bloomed, and 
countless others, I envied her the oppor- 
tunity to view the brilliancy of color and 
beauty of form. The hibiscus was in 
bloom here a month ago, in the higher 
parts of the city, where frost was less, in 
a variety of shades of red, and the poin- 
settias from Mexico spread their great, 
red, sunflower-like blossoms, which are 
not blossums at all, but, like those of the 
bougainvillia, are only bracts. 

The club women of this city are much 
interested in the meeting of the biennial 
next May, and are busy with plans and 
arrangements for the large number of 
visitors expected. 

Labor had its strike here some months 
ago, as in the rest of the country. One of 
the results is a codéperative laundry in 
which many of the girls and women who 
were thrown out of employment are en- 
gaged and are stockholders. Those who 
had money bought stock, and those who 
had none were told that they could take 
stock and work it out; so over one-fifth of 
the stock is held by those who do the 
work of the laundry. The new plant was 
planned to cost $25,000, but before the 
doors were opened $24,000 had been spent 
and much remained to be done. The 
building is light and airy. The hot water 
tanks were placed outside the building so 
as not to overheat it, and pipes connect 
with the boiler in the engine room, which 
is of brick and outside the building. When 
the women must work overtime they are 
paid for it as men are, a time and a half, 
so they are contented, and are willing to 
work over hours when necessary. 

Twelve wagons began to run from the 
first, the laboring people gave it practi- 
cally all their patronage, there was a busi- 
ness of $1,600 a week, and $100 a week of 
new business. The clothing is sorted. 
Napkins and hospital garments, babies’ 
clothes and workingmen’s overalls, are 
not bundled in together. Everything is 
disinfected. It is hoped to keep one hun- 
dred women and girls at work there. 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 96,) 
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21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ORIENTAL RUGS 
Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughiy cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNnaL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 7 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V:. S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


_—______—_} 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agen. 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic er, 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitia, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Moaterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines, 














SS 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
8 State St., Boston, Mags. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” mngpane, 7 
monthl Publication devoted to the developme: & 
of the ific coast, will be sent on applicaticn 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 














NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 

Wagon 


calls daily in the 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait 
ing on table,and im other lines of work, and has 
— spogmmendastene Lam } oe. = 

oyers for industry and faithful , Wan’ 

4 of work that be ean get. Addsems B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has poet the educational 


standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is y= | to bring about more 
intelligent ng eve here. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


An American lady who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Rome says in a private 
letter dated Feb. 24: 


We are having lovely sunny days. But 
there is snow on the higher hilltops, the 
Alban hills and the Sabine mountains, and 
this gives a certain sharpness to the air. 

Feb. 20 was the 25th anniversary of Leo 
13th’s election as Pope. This anniversary 
is the occasion of a pilgrimage to Rome 
from all countries. Crowds of pilgrims 
are pouring into the city, coming in groups 
from all quarters, bringing gifts and 
money. As the Pope has refused all 
allowance from the Italian government, 
he has thrown himself upon the pious 
support of the Catholic world, and mil- 
lions of francs are sent here in contribu- 
tions from every country. 

Yesterday a solemn Te Deum was sung 
at the high altar of St. Peter’s, This only 
occurs in great ceremonies when large 
crowds attend. Ninety thousand people 
barely fill the church, and ordinary ser- 
vices are held in one of the side chapels. 
All the College of Cardinals except four, 
who were ill, were present; archbishops, 
bishops, and priests without end, and re- 
ligious orders in swarms, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the president of the College, was to 
officiate, so we concluded to go. I had 
never seen the vast church lighted and 
filled, and I thought that this alone would 
be worth seeing. 

As we drove in our little open cab into 
the great Piazza with its grand colonnade, 
it wasa sight. The crowd was pressing 
in from all the streets entering it. There 
were streams of carriages, troops of eccles- 
iastics in black, gray, brown, red, violet, all 
the colors of the different orders; lay people 
without end, foreigners and Italians. The 
Piazza was swarming. The huge flights 
of steps, on which a man looks like a doll, 
were crowded. The great doors swallowed 
them up, and still they poured in. 

We worked our way up near the altar. 
It was blazing with huge candles, and the 
rays of the setting sun sent in shafts of 
rays through the windows of the lantern 
of the dome, lighting it up and falling in 
lines on the crowds below. 

Presently the two great organs began 
to play, as the procession entered the 
church. First came the Catholic Associa- 
tion, 300 strong, each man carrying a 
gigantic lighted two-wick candle. Then 
came the choir of boys and men in white 
surplices, nearly a hundred of them; then 
the minor canons in gray, troops of priests 
higher and higher in rank, in black, in 
Violet, in crimson robes, with lace sur- 
plices, ermine capes, all according to their 
station; the Cardinals, in red and ermine 
and red capes, bringing up the rear. We 
could not see the entrance, such crowds 
were in front of us. But we saw the won- 
derful gathering, and heard the organs and 
the chanting. We were surrounded by 
priests, who all joined in at certain parts. 
I was interested in studying their faces— 
thin, keen Italian faces, mostly—many 
<ommonplace, many sharp and intelligent, 
but all with the peculiar priestly stamp. 
When Rampol a, with his robes stiff with 
gold and embroidery, and with the mitre, 
raised the host, they all dropped on their 
knees, and we got a view over their heads, 
‘The vastness, the crowds, the rolling mur- 
mur, like a distant sea, of movement, 
though they seemed still, the organs, 
the great dome, the lights, the clouds of 
incense—the whole made a wonderful 
effect. 

As we came out, we suddenly came full 
on the procession passing out to the 
sacristy, and they all filed close in front 
of us. I was greatly interested in getting 
a view of such a number of great church 
dignitaries, especially the Cardinals. 

In the morning there had been another 
ceremony, equally interesting if we could 
have seen it--the opening of the Italian 
Parliament for the first time by the young 
King. This seemed to elicit more atten- 
tion and interest than even the Papal an- 
niversary. The King went in state ina 
glass carriage. The Queen and all the 
leaders of the Court also went in car- 
riages, with a great procession of soldiers. 
All Rome was collected on the line of 
march, but we did not care to stand in the 
street for an hour, so we spent the morn- 
ing in the Forum. The King’s speech was 
commented on with great interest, and 
generally with much approbation. He is 
much more liberal than his father, and 
very strong for the complete ascendancy 
of the civil power. We would greatly 
have liked to have admission to the Sen- 
ate to see all the leading men in Italian 
politics. But no one was admitted ex- 
dept the diplomatists and very important 
Gutsiders, so we had no chance, 

It is love'y in Rome on these beautiful 
spring days. This morning was delight- 
ful, We went to the Vatican and got ad- 


mission to the gardens—very extensive, 
old,fashioned, with arched walks, high 
box hedges, winding paths through a 
little wood, fountains, old statues, etc. It 
was interesting to think of all the Popes 





and all the people who had wandered in 
these old gardens, and to look out on the 
great dome of St. Peter’s, and the views 
over Rome to the hills beyond. The birds 
were twittering and singing, the grass full 
of wild flowers, and everything as fresh 
and springlike as though they had not 
been 500 years old. 

March 2. Yesterday we spent a delight- 
ful afternoon on the Palatine, a square 
hill that stands out with the Capitoline 
into the low ground of the Tiber, from 
the circle of hills of Rome. It is covered 
with the ruins of the palaces of the Ce- 
sars, vast arches and walls rising in the 
most picturesque variety out of green, 
flower -sprinkled turf and shrubs and 
groups of palms and pines and evergreen 
verdure. It commands splendid views 
over Rome and the Campagna to the sur- 
rounding hills. The old Cw#sars sefzed 
upon the most splendid site in Rome, and 
looked proudly down from their piles of 
marble and bronze upon the imperial city 
at their feet. But itis now the most de- 
lightful spot in Rome for rambling or 
loafing on a lovely afternoon, especially 
after you know Rome well enough to rec- 
ognize the landmarks, the important 
buildings and places you look out upon 
from the different sides of the summit. 
It is the point I shall most often wish I 
could revisit, when I am on the other side 
of the ocean. 

Just now all Rome, especially all the 
foreigners in Rome, are wild over the 
Papal Jubilee. To-morrow, March 3, he 
holds a Pontifical mass in St, Peter’s for 
the immense crowd of pilgrims who have 
come from all over the world. Admission 
is only by ticket, and all the officials are 
besieged by demands from about three 
times as many people as even St. Peter’s 
will hold. The Americans have all gone 
mad, and have been imploring the Irish 
Cardinal Kelly, the English-speaking Car- 
dinal, and buying standing-places from 
the hotel porters at $5 apiece. As we had 
seen all the Cardinals and the procession 
of dignitaries and the crowd, and heard 
the music, at the Te Deum, we had no de- 
sire to stand again for hours in a jam for 
the chance of seeing. So we amuse our- 
selves with the accounts and sight of the 
rush, while keeping out of it. 


oo -_-- 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


Some surprise, if not amusement, must 
have been caused by the announcement 
that the Democratic majority in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature had voted to abolish 
school suffrage for women in cities of the 
second class, and that ‘‘in the debate 
economy was oftenest given as the reason, 
as it was necessary to provide special 
polling-places for the women,’’ A para- 
graph has been going about for some time 
to the effect that an effort would be made 
to take the school ballot away from the 
women of Kentucky, because at the last 
school election in Lexington, Ky., more 
colored women voted than white. A bill 
repealing school suffrage for women in 
second-class cities passed one branch of 
the Kentucky Legislature more than a 
month ago by a strict party vote, every 
Republican voting against repeal, and 
every Democrat voting for it, except one, 
who had received a strong protest on the 
subject from his home district. The 
other branch has now concurred, in spite 
of strenuous appeals trom the women’s 
clubs and other public-spirited Kentucky 
ladies, who have brought about valuable 
reforms in the schools by means of their 
school vote. 

Kentucky granted school suffrage to 
women in 1838, and the recent election at 
Lexington is the first occasion on which it 
has ever been compiained that the colored 
women voted more numerously than the 
white. The cause of so exceptional an 
event is said to have been as follows: 

The Lexington School Board (a white 
board) is in the habit of appointing a 
white man as the head of the white school 
system of the city, and a colored man as 
the head of the colured school system. A 
report got about that the board meant to 
put at the head of the colored schools a 
colored man who was very unpopular with 
the other Negroes; and hence the large 
colored vote. It was a turning out of the 
colored women not against the white 
women, but against an obnoxious black 
man. 

Since in Kentucky the white popula- 
tion enormously outnumbers the black, it 
seems as if an occurrence of this kind at a 
single local election need not have seri- 
ously disturbed even the most ardent ad- 
vocate of ‘‘white supremacy; but the 
Kentucky legislators thought otherwise. 
The fact that they assigned economy as 
their motive indicates that they were a 
little ashamed of the real one, But the 
bill applies only to Lexington and two 
other cities. Throughout the State at 
large, the women will continue to have 
the school vote. 

The trend of the times is strongly in the 
direction.of giving women a vote in edu- 


granted to women in 1838 by Kentucky, 
in 1861 by Kansas, ip 1869 by Wyoming, 
in 1870 by England, in 1875 by Michigan 
and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 
1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massa- 
chusetts, in 1880 by New York and Ver- 
mont, in 1883 by Nebraska, in 1885 by 
Wisconsin, in 1887 by North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jer- 
sey, in 1891 by Illinois, in 1893 by Con- 
necticut, in 1894 by Ohio, in 1896 by 
Utah and Idaho, and in 1898 by Delaware. 

When, thirty-two years ago, women 
were given school suffrage in England, 
and were made eligible to serve on school 
boards, at the first election only sixteen 
women were chosen. Last year 276 were 
elected. There are women on the school 
board of London—Mrs. Florence Fenwick 
Miller, who is now visiting this country, 
served on it nine years—and two years 
ago Miss Flora Stevenson was elected 
chairman of the Edinburgh school board 
by the unanimous vote of the other mem- 
bers, and she is still serving in that posi- 
tion. 

The Kentucky incident is merely a 
little eddy in the broad onward current. 
It proves not the unfitness of women to 
vote, but the unfitness of some men to 
legislate. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion increased 154 per cent. in member- 
ship during the past year. During the 
coming year it should increase at least 
300 per cent. Its president is Miss Laura 
Clay of Lexington, a kinswoman of Henry 
Clay, and she and other white women of 
Lexington are said to be up in arms on 
this occasion, as well they may be. It 
shows that until women have the full 
ballot, all their other rights are held by 
an insecure tenure.—Boston Transcript. 





-_-- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The Medical Women’s Club of Kansas 
City is now in its second year, and has a 
large membership. Dr. Dora Greene Wil- 
son is its president, and Dr. Maggie L. 
McCrea is secretary and treasurer. 





—— >, 


BOSTON WOMAN EDITOR IN THE FORTIES. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

I think there is a misstatement in the 
article on Mrs. Royall in the JoURNAL. 

Mr. Lynde M. Walter was the original 
editor of the Transcript. He was taken 
very sick in the summer of 1840, and his 
sister, Miss Cornelia W. Walter, aided 
him in the work of the paper until his 
death, which occurred after four years. 
The publishers of the Transcript, Messrs. 
Dutton and Wentworth, then offered the 
position of.editor to Miss Walter, and she 
conducted it with great success until her 
marriage to Mr. Wm. K. Richards. I 
think this was in 1847. I write from 
memory, but I was very familiar with all 
these facts. E. D. CHENEY. 

Boston, Murch 15, 1902. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Ellen M, Eldridge of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been admitted to the practice 
of law, having taken the examination re- 
quired by the appellate division at its 
last sitting. Miss Eldridge is a graduate 
of the New York State Normal College, 
and has taught continuously since receiv- 
ing her diploma. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 

At the annual meeting of the Political 
Study Club of Orange, N. J., the presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, in her report 
traced the growth of the club from nine 
charter members in 1898 to fifty at pres- 
ent. She said the club was now on a firm 
basis. The following officers were chosen: 
President, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell; 
vice-president, Miss Agnes Miller; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Maurice M. Decker; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. William 
Downs; treasurer, Mrs. Adolph Roeder; 
auditor, Mrs. William M. Swingle. Mrs. 
Blackwell, who is a niece of Lucy Stone, 
has just retired from the presidency of 
the Orange Woman’s Club. 

Interesting reports were made by the 
delegates to the National Woman Suffrage 
Convention—Mrs. Hartshorn, Mrs. Geo. 
M. Jeffery, and Mrs. J. O. B. Harrison. 
The Club decided to invite other clubs t» 
join in an agitation against the bad condi- 
tion of the city streets, and to appeal to 
the Common Council to have the gutters 
and the crossings cleaned. 
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The aldermen of New York City have 
called on the Health Commissioner to en- 
force in the department stores the State 
law of 1881, which provides that seats 
shall be furnished to women employees in 
any mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
ness, and that they shall be allowed to use 
them to a reasonable extent. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—A meeting in charge of the 
Committee on Prevention of Vice will be 
held at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street, Thursday, 
March 27, at4 P. M. Rev. Frederick B. 
Allen will speak on ‘Protection of the 
Young.’’ All interested are invited. 


BROOKLINE.—The winter meeting at 
Mrs. Schlesinger’s called out an attend- 
ance of 100, despite the storm. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fenwick Miller gave an admirable 
address, arousing much enthusiasm. Six 
new members joined. The Membership 
Committee has had two meetings, with 
Mrs. Benedict and Mrs. Clarence H. Poor 


ARLINGTON AND WAYLAND had a suc- 
cessful meeting addressed by Mrs. Fall 
on Equal Guardianship. 


City Pornt had 100 present at its Feb- 
ruary meeting, and a number of new 
members joined. Mr. M. C. Ayres, editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, spoke in- 
terestingly on,‘*Books and Ballots.”’ 


ALLSTON was addressed by Miss H. E. 
Turner, who gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the Washington Convention. 
There is a growing interest in suffrage in 
the Brighthelmstone Club. 


BELMONT has sent Mrs, Boland’s new 
school suffrage leaflet to every registered 
woman voter. No meeting was held, be- 
cause of the storm, and the absorption of 
interest by a fair for the Hospital Aid 
Society. 


SOMERVILLE.—The Municipal League 
has had a great loss in the death of Mrs. 
Howes. The next meeting was to have 
been at her house. 


Youna Women’s Po.iticat CLuB.— 
The regular monthly meeting was held at 
8 Park Street, on March 1. Miss Ida E. 
Hall presided, and Mrs, Hill gave a lesson 
in Parliamentary law, which was much 
appreciated. A new member joined. 


ATTLEBORO’ was represented at the Di- 
rectors’ meeting, and expects to be repre- 
sented regularly hereafter. It is planning 
to hold a banquet. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
was to have spoken at the last meeting, 
but was prevented by the blizzard. Mr, 
Blackwell addressed the previous meet- 
ing. The League has gained ten new 
members through the difficulty it had 
with a local pastor, which at one time 
threatened to disrupt its ranks, 


NATICK, too, had its last meeting 
spoiled by the blizzard. At the previous 
meeting, Mrs. Avery, who was to have 
been the speaker, could not come, but 
two good papers were given by members 
of the League. 


WoRCcESTER.—The League met Feb, 20 
with Miss Henshaw. Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive address on the social and intellectual 
condition of the women of China. Miss 
Yates was a missionary in China for some 
years, in Pekin and vicinity. Dr. Cowles, 
a former missionary in the south of China, 
in the Canton district, was also present, 
and gave many facts in regard to social 
conditions in that part of the Empire. Dr. 
Cowles, being a physician, explained from 
a physician’s standpoint the very harmful 
practice of breaking and binding the feet 
of women in infancy. Miss Yates said 
the practice of foot-binding was less gen- 
eral in the north of China because of the 
influevce of the Manchovrians. The wom- 
en in this division of China do not bind 
their feet. The present Empress of China 
is a Manchoorian, and it is gratifying to 
see that she has recently issued an edict 
forbidding foot-binding throughout the 
Empire. Miss Yates stated that the 
women of China were just as capable of 
intellectual development as the women of 
other nations, if they were given the same 
opportunities; but as yet they have no 
public schools and few private advantages 
for education. Still, it is an historical 
fact that the first book known to have 
been written advocating the rights of 
women was written by a Chinese woman 
more than 2,000 years ago. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to Miss Yates for 
her very interesting address. Some leaf- 
lets were distributed, and tea and cake 
were served by the hostess. ® A. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The laughable play, 
“Gloriana,”’ will be the attraction for next 
week, with very pretty stage settings. 
This comedy was produced by a travel- 
ling combination ten years ago, and was 
greatly appreciated by Boston audiences. 

‘Gloriapa”’ is announced for a single 
week, with ‘‘Under the Red Robe”’ io fol- 
low. Choice chocolate bonbons at the 
Monday matinees. 

——_@—__—_. 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The Russell Brothers are coming next 
week, That announcement will attract 
thousands. These two comical delinea- 
tors of Irish servant girls are prime favor- 
ites. They will present their latest 
and most successful ‘‘Romance of New 
Jersey,’ by George M. Cohan. Maggie 
Mooney and Rosie O’Grady, impersonated 
by John and James Russell, Miss AnnieC, 
Russell and Master John Rnssell. Wood- 
ford’s dog and monkey circus will be a 
special feature. Florence Bindley, the 
comedienne; O. G. Seymour and Maud C. 
Dupre will give acrobatics, character 
songs and quaint comedy; Charles Leon- 
ard Fletcher, the actor-monologist; the 
Abdullah Arabs; Frey and Fields, in ‘The 
Wrong Man;’’ Mudge and Morton, in a 
musical act, and the vitagraph and or- 
chestra. 








RS 


MODERN GRESK.—A young Greek, now a 
student in Boston, would like to do -tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon. 5S. J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and to 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CHuRISTOs TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St , Boston: 
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STIRRING AND BRILLIANT SCENES IN 
WASHINGTON. 

During March and April, the Nationa} 
Capitol is at the height of its season, and 
ifa visit to that point is contemplated, 
this is the time to go. The Royal Blue 
Line announces, for the benefit of schoo] 
teachers and friends and the general pub. 
lic, personally conducted tours leaving 
Boston March 28, April 11 and 25; from 
New York one day later. Rates coveri 
all expenses, $25; from New York, $18, 
For illustrated itinerary and guide to 
Washington, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 


——————E————————————EE 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boxton, Mags 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon.- 
day, March 24,3P.M. Education Committee, 
Mrs. oz P. Howard of the Massachusetts (en- 
eral Hospital, will speak on “How the State takes 
care of its feeble-minded wards.” 





ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian girl, 2 
ears old, a dressmaker by trade, wants to do 
ousework in a family to perfect her English, 
She already epost it fairly well. Has some ex. 
perience of housework. Address A.B.,1 Dra- 
per’s Lane, Boston. 

A good carpenter wants to do housework fora 
time in order to learn English, Will be satisfied 
with small wages. Address AVEDIS CHUCHIAN, 
368a Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

A youee Armenian wants a place to work while 
he is studying to be a dentist. Address R. A,, 
care Mrs. Mary Adams, 161-2 South Margin St., 
Boston, Mass. 

An Armenian able to speak Erglish wants to 
do general housework, or work in a garden. Ad- 
dress M. K., 97 Carver St., Boston. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music asa 
remedial — in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
severmase. Her address is Back Bay Station, 

oston. 





FOR SALE — House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
te on easy terms. Applyat 46 Sawyer Avenue! 

Jorchester, Mass. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 














Smart and _ becoming 
in Ladies’ Neck. 


wear and Belts, all of the 


fashions 


newest things in Veilings, 
and a Glove Department 
surpassed by no other in 
the city, make the store 
of Miss M. F. FISK, 144 
Tremont Street, a delight- 
ful place in which to shop. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women, 


EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION. ‘ 
Per Annum - - a, - $2.50 
Six Months - = » - - - 1.25 
Single copies - . a2 : 05 
First yearontrial -  - a a 1.50 
Three months on trial - - - ° 25 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in adyance, $6.00. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and 
in addition one copy free for one year to the per- 
son getting up the club of six. 

Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL free 
on application. ‘ 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25c 





“The best source of information upon thé Wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clar@ Barton. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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